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(Lond. Mag.) 
. THE ROAD TO PREFERMENT IN PERSIA. 


N a city of Irak dwelt Allaverdi, 
who, little fulfilling the hopes ef his 
namegiver, or verifying the propriety 
of his appellation (God-sent,) seemed 
a true emissary of the demon, sent into 
the world for the torment of his poor, 
fond, widowed mother, and the annoy- 
ance of the whole neighbourhood. A 
wayward headstrong boy, scarcely ev- 
er contradicted at home, he soon as- 
sumed atone of authority abroad un- 
becoming his years and situation, which 
involved him in perpetual disptes and 
quarrels with his juvenile companions, 
und excluded him from mingling in 
their childish sports. Despising the 
monotonous quiet of his mother’s 
house, he daily frequented it less ; and, 
although only just of age to leave the 
women’s apartment for the society of 
men, he spent most of his time loiter- 
ing about the bazaars and caravanse- 
rais, where he picked up a few pieces 
of money, by executing little commis- 
sions for merchants or travellers. His 
mother, always delighted to see him re- 
turn home, seldom inquired how he ob- 
tained possession of various little arti- 
cles of dress, which from time to time 
he produced 3 till one day he appeared 
with a new Kirmanshah shawl round 
his waist—too material an acquisition 
to be overlooked, and requiring some 
explanation : this, however, the son 
endeavoured to avoid by the most con- 
cise replies, and during the interroga- 
tion, even let fall a hirit, that it became 
women mightily to refrain from all in- 
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terference in the affairs of men (he was 
then thirteen) ; adding that, as far as 
he could understand, indiscreet curios- 
ity was the principal failing of the fe- 
male sex. The old woman was fora 
moment thunderstruck ; but recovering 
her wits as quickly as she lost her pa- 
tience, she snatched up the ass’s bridle, 
and bestowed a few hearty stripes with 
it on the back of her aspiring son. 
The contest ended without any expla- 
nation, by her accepting of the shawl 
as a present, and believing, on his own 
repeated assertion, that her darling boy 
was a clever, active, industrious youth 
of great promise. He continued this 
loose desultory kind of life for a few 
years subsequent to the preceding 


scene, seldom returning home without 


some addition to his stores, often re- 
ceived as recompense for his labour 
from the merchants he served, and, 
sorry [ am to add, not unfrequently 
purloined from the packages which he 
was engaged to cord. A few discov- 
eries of this latter practice, with the 
chastisement that followed, gave rather 
too great notoriety to his name and 
character among his usual employers 
in the caravanserais ; the day was oft- 
en passed in idleness without profit ; 
but as he had accumulated a tolerable 
supply of money and goods, and had 
his mother’s house for home, this gave 
him little concern. During these fre- 
quent intervals of leisure, his mind 
dwelt more on subjects of recreation 
and sport than formerly. He was a 
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that age when the blood flows quick, 
and the heart beats high, at the antic- 
ipation of scenes as yet untried ; when 
a Persian imagination strews flowers 
and jewels in the path towards beauty, 
and clothes the barren rocks and sterile 
plains of his poor desolate country 
with groves, fountains, and a gaudy 
population of wealthy, joyous inhab- 
itants. Allaverdi was now more fre- 
quently seen in his own quarter of the 
town, generally with a hawk upon his 
hand, in company with the falconer of 
a neighbouring Khan, by whose advice 
and example he treated his bird. Fly- 
ing carrier-pigeons was another of his 
favourite occupations, noticed with con- 
siderable inquietude by several of his 
married neighbours, and became the 
subject of most serious though un- 
availing complaints to his mother, who 
no longer retained the slightest control 
over his actions. When thus engaged 
on the terraced roof of the house with 
his pigeons, the usual and welcome ac- 
cident of the younger ones straying 
and setting upon the roofs of other 
houses would occur ; he then saw him- 
self constrained, as it were, to clamber 
over the walls and roofs of his neigh- 
bours, and could not avoid catching a 
climpse of their unveiled wives and 
daughters occupied in the court yards 
of their own apartments. A word of 
civil inquiry after his bird announced 
his presence and pursuit to a solitary 
young beauty ; a half suppressed gen- 
tle laugh and modest gesture, indica- 
tive of retiring, intimated to a youthful 
party that they were overlooked ; the 
veils were seldom closely drawn or se- 
cured, when the graceful movements 
and smiling beardless countenance of 
the really handsome intruder were per- 
ceived ; whilst the busy whispering, 
stolen glance, and respondent laugh, 
assured him of their forgiveness this 
time, and encouraged a hope that a 
similar encroachment on their privacy 
would be tolerated, should his affairs 
again lead him over the roof of their 
house: bnt, if he discovered one er 
more elderly ladies present, a most pre- 
cipitate retreat out of sight marked his 
deference, and unwillingness to violate 
the: sacred mysteries of the Harem 
Khonar. One day, whilst exercising 
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his pigeons, they took flight, but re- 
turned no more: he whistled and chir- 
ruped, and cooed, but all in vain; the 
insubordinate favourites were too busily 
occupied in devouring some Indian 
corn, which had been laid out in the 
sun previous to cleaning ; and turned a 
deaf ear as indeed he hoped they would, 
to all his allurements. Nimbly scram- 
bling over all obstacles, Allaverdi soon 
reached the spot where his fugitives 
were continuing their depredations. 
He had scarce reclaimed them, when 
he perceived that the sound of his voice 
had attracted the attention of others 
besides his pigeons,—a very pretty 
young female face just peeped above 
the parapet wall, and disappeared. 
Allaverdi, immediately commencing his 
usual mode of approach and attack, 
crept towards the edge of the roof to 
reconnoitre the court below, and was 
delighted to behold the lovely fair one 
alone, steadfastly gazing on the very 
spot where he stood. He could not 
inquire after his birds, having them al- 
ready in his possession ; but some apol- 
ogy for his sudden appearance and in- 
trusion was absolutely necessary ; and 
he commenced one in his very best 
style of eloquence, sprinkling here and 
there a few Arabic verses, which neith- 
er he nor his hearer understood ; but 
as the Mirza from whom they were 
learned had employed them in similar 
circumstances, he judged them appro- 
priate. During this harangue, which 
was most favourably received, he had 
full time to contemplate and admire the 
person to whom it was addressed: she 
was of the middle size and young; her 
jetty hair, neatly braided, streamed in 
numerous small plaits down her back 
and over her shoulders ; in front, two 
large curls only were visible, from be- 
neath the turban, waving on each side 
of her face, and adding increased bril- 
liancy to her highly rouged complexion; 
her eyelashes and the borders of her 
eyelids, shone with the blackest hue 
that powdered antimony could commu- 
nicate; a gentle shading of the same 
sable tint extended over the upper part 
of her cheek, under her eye, and form- 
ed a most pleasing contrast to her 
orange-stained nails and fingers, which 
she displayed in the manner of a fan or 











rvious skreen: her mouth, as she 
smiled, might be compared to a coral 
box, half open, to disclose the treasure 
of pearl within : a short coat, or tunic, 
of faded green velvet, with a tarnish- 
ed gold binding, fastened round the 
waist by a belt and ponderous silver 
clasps, but open at the bosom to display 
the red silk chemise buttoning close 
round her throat, only partially conceal- 
ed her diagonally striped cotton trow- 
sers, which, with short stockings 
wrought in a curious pattern, and green 
slippers, completed the essential part 
of her dress. In addition, she wore 
across her forehead a string of large 
gold coins, and a rich necklace, and 
bracelets of Dutch ducats. Allaverdi 
was fascinated to the spot, nor thought 
of quitting it, till the young beauty com- 
pleted her conquest over his heart and 
eyes, by expressing to his ears, in dul- 
cet accents, her fears for his safety, if 
he attempted retracing his airy path 
over the house-tops, embarrass’d as he 
then was by his pigeons: she finally, 
in the sweetest terms imaginable, beg- 
ged him to descend the step ladder in- 
to her court, and return by the safer 
road through the streets. Lost in 
amazement at the condescension of this 
perfection of excellence, as he gallantly 
termed her, Allaverdi obeyed, and des- 
cended the ladder. They now stood 
together on the same pavement; but 
scarcely had his foot touched the 
ground, when the sudden recollection 
of his critical situation, and what con- 
sequences might ensue if detected by 
the men of the family, dispelled the 
charm, and left him impressed only 
with the sense of his danger. 


Marie (so the youthful beauty was 
called) perceived his embarrassment, 
and hastened to calm his fears, by ex- 
plaining that she was a lone woman, 
mistress of her own house, and an Ar- 
menian, as her dress might indicate ; 
her’ husband was an English corporal, 
who had come into the country with 
the embassador, and had since died in 
India, leaving her a poor widow which 
her dress and appearance by no means 
confirmed, to struggle with the busy 
world. Allaverdi, once more reassur- 
ed, resumed his strain of compliments, 
and, following his engaging hostess inte 
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the house, quaffed with a prayer for 
her happiness, the copious goblet of 
wine which she pressed on his accept- 
ance. On continuing the conversation, 
it appeared that his mother’s aunt had 
been un terms of most friendly inter- 
course with her grandmother, although 
of different religions. In order to re- 
new this intimate family connexion, 
the blooming Marie invited her acci- 
dental guest to return and partake of 
their evening repast, when her brother, 
she could affirm, would be most happy 
to receive him, in remembrance of their 
dear departed grandmother. It requir- 
ed no great power of persuasion to in- 
duce Allaverdi, always disposed for a 
frolic, to accept of the proflered invita- 
tion. ‘They then separated, under the 
promise of soon meeting again. Alla- 
verdi, as he slowly returned towards 
his mother’s house,reflected on the sin- 
gularity of his adventure : the wine that 
he had swallowed (unaccustomed as he 
was to strong drink) during the day, 
had rather confused his intellects ; still 
it occurred to him as an extraordinary 
circumstance, that a female, young and 
lovely as Marie, should live so inde- 
pendently alone ; should receive him 
as a stranger, dropt as it were from the 
clouds, into her house ; and, upon tlie 
mere recollection of some traditional 
friendship between a mother’s aunt and 
a grandmother, should invite him to 
dinner. At all events, he determined 
to elucidate the mystery, by attending 
the summons at sunset; and, in the 
mean time, to say nothing to any one, 
more particularly to his mother, who 
would be seandalised at his eating with 
Christians, and drinking wine. 

Never had a week appeared to Al- 
laverdi of equal duration with the re- 
mainder of this day. At length the 
sun set, the evening prayer was called, 
and objects, but little distant, were al- 
ready rapidly disappearing in the 
gloom of the fast approaching dark- 
ness; when he once more bent his 
steps towards the habitation of the hos- 
pitable Marie. On entering, he found 
the hostess engaged in deep conversa- 
tion with her brother, who, to his sur- 
prise, bore rather the appearance of a 
middle aged Courd, than of an Arme- 
nian, the brother of so usefwl a sister, 
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He was well received however by both, 
and was seated in the place of honour, 
beside three or four more guests, daring 
looking young fellows,who quaffed their 
whet of arrack before dinner with the 
assurance of Christians, though their 
gay dress, and the rich daggers which 
shone in their girdles, declared them 
Mussulmans. Allaverdi, by no means 
a scrupulous observer of the Koran 
precepts of abstinence, willingly imi- 
tated the exhilarating example of jo- 
vial associates ; he accepted the cup of 
the forbidden liquor when offered ; he 
listened with pleasure to the glowing 
descriptions of their feasts in cities, 
and of their adventurous exploits in 
the mountains, all terminating with one 
general conclusion,—immense gain and 
advantage to themselves ; and he sigh- 
ed to think that his own prowess had 
hitherto been confined within the nar- 
row precincts of the town, and his pro- 
fits to the paltry acquisition of a few 
baubles, which his present compan- 
ions assured him would scarcely be 
accepted by one of their servants as 
pay for a single excursion. ‘They 
commended his manly looks and ath- 
letic figure ; they praised the acute- 
ness of his remarks, the brilliancy of 
his replies, the ingenuity of his anec- 
dotes—till .he himself felt astonished 
that so many rare perfections of body 
and mind had hitherto remained unno- 
ticed ; above all, they rivalled each 
other in expressing their admiration 
of his aspiring genius, and their 
prayers that one day he might shine a 
distinguished character among them in 
the black tents. He was about to ask 
some explanation, when dinner was 
served, and put a stop to his inquiries. 
Ile had never witnessed a similar re- 
past : the profusion, the excellence of 
the various dishes, he believed could 
only be equalled in the Prince’s kitch- 
en. The delicious flavour of the pil- 
lau, the delicacy of the sherbet, and 
the mellow richness of the wine, as 
Marie, blooming as a Houri of Para- 
dise, presented him the cup, seemed 
too much for mortal enjoyment; and 
he could with difficulty persuade him- 
self that the scene was actually real, 
and not the delusion of a pleasing 
dream. After dinner, a beautiful ka- 
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leon was placed by him ; from its tube 
he inhaled the fragrant vapour of the 
finest Shiraz tobacco, tempered to a 
grateful freshness by ‘passing through 
cool rose-water. ‘Thus occupied, he 
remained lost in a nfost pleasing rever- 
ie, till attracted by the ‘sound of the 
Gourka, and the entrance of a dan- 
cing boy from the inner room, moving 
in slow cadence as he gracefully waved 
his long flowing hair around his shoul- 
ders. Allaverdi testified his delight by 
repeated exclamations of admiration 
and applause, during this exhibition, 
which he conceived inimitable ; when 
Marie, suddenly snatching up a small 
tambourine, and throwing herself into 
a most alluring attitude, stood smiling 
before him, beating a continued roll up- 
on the instrument to engage his atten- 
tion. She then performed a dance, 
composed of a variety of gestures, but 
scarcely moving from the spot where 
she commenced: at the conclusion, 
dexterously balancing the whirling tam- 
bourine on one hand, and gracefully 
waving the other in gentle adieu to her 
guests, she vanished into the inner 
apartment. Allaverdi forgot the com- 
pany : the feast, the dancing boy, all 
disappeared: his breath came thick 
and short, his heart beat quick, tears 
filled his eyes, whilst ecstatic rapture 
swelled his breast, and vainly sought 
articulate utterance in speech. How 
long he might have remained thus 
transported is uncertain, as he was 
roused by the Courd brother offering 
him a cup of wine, in honour of his 
sister’s performance: most devoutly 
was it received by the fascinating 
youth. The rest of the party sitting 
themselves down to play at draughts, 
the brother and Allaverdi remained 
alone, and occupied the time in mutu- 
al explanations as to their actual situa- 
tion and future views in life: during 
these communications the visitor learn- 
ed that Marie regarded him with eyes 
of partiality, but that she would never 
receive a man into favour who did not 
draw the sword and wield the spear : 
he was further informed that the broth- 
er, in common with several other wor- 
shippers of pleasure, despised servi- 
tude, commerce, and all other servile 
tedious methods of acquiring wealth; 














and preferred the more expeditious, 
though more precarious method, of ob- 
taining it in the mountain passes with 
spear and pistol; that their young 
friend had long been rernarked among 
them as a bold enterprising spirit, un- 
subservient to the trammels of ordina- 
ry characters ; and finally, if he would 
join them, that he was master of a 
horse, arms, and ammunition. No 
proposal could be more congenial to 
the feelings of Aliaverdi: daring, ac- 
tive, unprincipled, and luxurious by 
nature, he saw himse!f placed in a sit- 
uation to gratify all his desires ; he 
willingly promised, in the most solemn 
manner, good faith to the community, 
and devotion to its service: he was 
then formally introduced to his other 
associates then present, as a new mem- 
ber of their brotherhood. The wine 
flowed plentifully in celebration of this 
event, and a cordial interchange of mu- 
tual fidelity cemented the bond be- 
tween them. Marie re-appeared, 
smiling applause at the transaction, and 
with her Syren voice in song contribu- 
ted to increase the general hilarity of 
the assembly. The players again drew 
near the draught board, when Allaver- 
di for the first time with astonishment 
observed (so occupied had he been 
with his own affairs) the heaps of sil- 
ver which formed their stake. Every 
thing around appeared enchantment : 
wealth, beauty, all the enjoyments of 
this world, beyond what his fondest 
fancy had ever pourtrayed, were at 
once displayed before him and offered 
to his acceptance. The party separa- 
ted at a late hour, after due arrange- 
ments where and when to meet the fol- 
lowing day, to prepare for the first ex- 
pedition of their new brother. 


From this day the appearance of 
Allaverdi improved rapidly, without 
any one being able to assign the cause : 
he was more indifferent to occupation, 
when offered to him, than ever ; spend- 
ing his time in town almost exclusively 
with his hawks, pigeons, and grey- 
hounds, which he now also possessed. 
A handsome dagger decorated his gir- 
dle, supported by a brace of silver 
mounted pistols, when he rode abroad, 
or retired to some garden in the suburbs 
to enjoy the amusement of shooting at 
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amark. The horse which first enter- 
ed his stable as belonging to a friend, 
and only lent to him for a tume, he 
soon called his own, and paid in fair 
pieces of gold for the ornamental sad- 
dle with embroidered housing that gra- 
ced its back. He was now frequently 
absent two or three days at atime: 
where he went no one knew: when 
questioned by his mother, his constant 
reply was “ To the chase.” She was 
surprised that her son should so inde- 
fatigably return to this chase, which in- 
variably proved unproductive ; for du- 
ring the two years that he had spent 
some days, every week, sometimes the 
entire week, in this pursuit, she had 
only seen him bring home three quails 
and a desert partridge. Still his ar- 
dour was unabated, notwithstanding 
this poor success, and the untoward ac- 
cidents which occasionally befell him : 
his musket was once discharged by a 
sudden jerk of the horse, and inflict- 
ed a very severe wound in his leg, 
which the old lady, on inspection (for 
she was something of a doctress) 
would have decidedly pronounced a 
bullet wound, had she not been aware 
that shot only was used in killing birds, 
Another time he returned with a deep 
gash upon his head, bearing every ap- 
pearance of a sabre wound, which was 
occasioned, she was informed, by a 
sharp splinter of rock falling from the 
summit of a precipice upon him, as he 
watched the dogs from the ravine be- 
low. 


A report was now generally circula- 
ted that the neighbouring district was 
infested by a daring band of plunder- 
ers, few in number, but desperate in 
their attacks on travellers of all de- 
scriptions when not united in large bo- 
dies. Numerous complaints, in conse- 
quence, poured in from all the adjacent 
country to the ministers: they were 
heard for some time with coolness and 
indifference ; till at length a few libera! 
presents, judiciously distributed, pro- 
cured an order for four hundred horse- 
men to proceed in pursuit of the offen- 
ders. During the preparation, absence, 
and researches of these troops, Alla- 
verdi’s passion for the chase totally sub- 
sided ; he never mounted his liérse but 
to exercise him, or quitted the town 
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beyond the limits of a very moderate 
ride. The Defta, that general ren- 
dezvous for men of all ranks and con- 
ditions, became his favourite resort ; 
news of every kind was there first re- 
ported, commented on, and from thence 
dispersed through the city. ‘The most 
interesting themes of conversation, at 
present, were the fearful exploits and 
horrid barbarities practised by the no- 
rious foliowers of Abdullah, the repu- 
ted chief of the banditti, to extort con- 
fession from travellers where their 
treasures were secreted. An involun- 
tary burst of exultation which escaped 
him, whilst others deplored the hither- 
to bad success of the Prince’s troops in 
detecting the trangressors—and his 
hasty denial of some cruelty attributed 
tothem, with the imprudent dispute 
which followed—warned him, on cool- 
er reflection, to support a less conspic- 
uous character in similar discussions. 
One day, after suffering for some time 
in silence a martyrdom, by listening to 
maliciously exaggerated misrepresenta- 
tions, which he dared not contradict, 
though well acquainted with the minu- 
test circumstance of the transaction— 
having been indeed himself the leader 
of the enterprise,—he arose and quit- 
ted the society ; fearing, that indigna- 
tion at the reiterated prayers for the 
capture, destruction, and death of the 
whole troop, might subdue his better 
judgment, and, by a rash exposure of 
his anxiety for their welfare, his know- 
ledge of their transactions, and resent- 
ment against their enemies, might be- 
tray his intimate connection with the 
outlaws, and involve him in ruin, which 
prudent silence might in all probability 
avert. As he slowly traversed the 
great Maidoon, he was overtaken by 
the old Mullah, Hadji Ismael, then on 
his way to the adjoining mosque to call 
mid-day prayers: after mutual saluta- 
tions, the Mullah invited him to ascend 
the mosque, if not better engaged, ex- 
tolling the beauty of the general pros- 
pect, and above all the dark groves of 
the gardens of the Prince’s Harem, 
which it partly overlooked. Allaver- 


di, pleased with any variety of objects 
which might dissipate his unpleasant 
reflections, willingly assented, and they 
mounted together the narrow dark 
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stairs which led to the roof of the poor 
mud edifice, dignified by the name of a 
mosque : little elevated as this was, it 
overtopped the neighbouring houses, 
generally only about fifteen or eighteen 
feet in height, and afforded a view of 


the surrounding country. *- Whilst the 


Mullah called the hour, his companion 
carelessly cast his eyes over the mono- 
tonous and unseemly display of terra- 
ced mud roofs and walls which lay ex- 
tended before him, relieved only here 
and there by a tall acacia rising from 
some intervening court-yard, and de- 
lightfully contrasting the graceful wav- 
ing of its verdant foliage, with the 
straight lines, sharp angles, and dreary 
hue of every other object. His at- 
tention was directed by the Mullah to 
that earthly Paradise, in his estimation, 
the gardens of the Prince’s Harem, 
which, however, only consisted of long 
formal walks, and borders producing 
rose trees, and a very few other flow- 
ers, symmetrically arranged in rows ; 
some apricot, peach, and other fruit 
trees, with a few grafted elms, by the 
side of a diminutive artificial rivulet or 
gutter, serving to irrigate the garden 
with its waters, formed the shady 
groves and sparkling fountains of this 
boasted scene. The old Hadji was 
well acquainted with the various wind- 
ings and intricacies of the Harem, hav- 
ing seen it built; and delighted to com- 
municate his knowledge somewhat dif- 
fusely to others, as his present audi- 
tor rather impatiently experienced. 
“ 'There,”’ he continued, “ there is the 
casket which contains the choicest jew- 
el of our lord and master, the fairest 
blossom of his blooming parterre, the 
pillar round which twine the glowing 
wreaths of his affections, the all-excel- 
lent and all-excelling Fetmah.” Al- 
laverdi immediately turned his eyes to- 
wards this most unpromising husk 
which concealed so rich a fruit. It was 
at no great distance, and connected 
even with the building on which they 
stood, by the wall surrounding its court 
yard, and the roofs of some inferior 
houses. At this instant, the recollec- 
tion of his first meeting with Marie 
flashed across his mind, and was _hail- 
ed by him as an omen of success in 
some approaching adventure in which 











a lady and himself would be concern- 
ed. Hadji Ismael, too much occupied 
with the charms of his own descriptive 
powers, noticed not the abstraction of 
his hearer ; but pursued his minute 
survey with an accuracy that scarcely 
left a single portion of roof, beneath 
which an old woman could spread her 
bed, without assigning the express pur- 
pose of the spot it covered. Both par- 
ties remained thus absorbed in them- 
selves, till a sudden exclamation from 
the Hadji, of “Am I not a beast ?” 
catching the ear of Allaverdi, excited a 
smile, and directed his eyes to the 
wreaths of roses partially appeariag 
above the walls of Fetmah’s apart- 
ments, as the poles which supported 
them were moved about by those be- 
low. “Am I not a beast,” he went 
on, “ to forget the festival of to-mor- 
row, when the Prince will appear in 
all his glorious apparel, and not present 
to your mind some image of the splen- 
dour which your young eyes have nev- 
er beheld ? See! they are already pre- 
paring the chamber of the Queen of 
beauty, for the joyful solemnity of the 
coming morn; where the son of the 
King will condescend to enter, and 
taste of the collation prepared by the 
hands of his lovely and loving hand- 
maids, and adorn himself with the 
glowing jewels entrusted only to the 
hands of the favourite Fetmah, pre- 
vious to his public appearance. This 
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evening will the banquet be spread in 
the great hall yonder, in readiness for 
the earliest dawn. The rose of the 
Harem, surrounded with all the radiant 
treasures of her lord, reposes this night 
beneath the roof, just behind that wall 
which advances towards us, and pre- 
vents our seeing the entrance of her 
apartments : there are but the stairs to 
the terrace between it and the corner. 
What a transcendent spectacle will 
there be presented to the enraptured 
eyes of her happy attendants! the 
fairest of celestial beauties reposing 
amidst the most gorgeous of worldly 
treasures!” A confused idea of a 
desperate act occurred, and rapidly de- 
veloped itself in the mind of Allaver- 
di: no longer absent or distracted, he 
frequently and minutely inquired as to 
the localities of the Harem, with an 
earnestness that captivated his inform- 
er, little accustomed to see his commu- 
nications excite such lively interest. 
They at length descended ; and Alla- 
verdi, thanking his babbling garrulous 
companion for the agreeable moments 
he had lately passed, and asserting that 
darkness was fast falling, and that day 
would not again dawn for him till illu- 
mined by the light of his friend’s pres- 
ence, wandered slowly through the 
cemetery towards the gardens, to med- 
itate in solitude, and maturely digest 
the plan of his projected enterprise. 
Remainder in our next. 





APRIL. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


Or allthe months that fill the year - 
Give April’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety ! 


The apple-blossoms’ shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as woman’s blush, 
As evanescent too. 


The purple light, that like a sigh 
Comes from the violet bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed. 


The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning’s tear ; 

The bird’s-eye, like a sapphire star, 
The primrose, pale like fear. 


The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the guelderose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trampets, where 
The elf his war note blows. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower ; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine ; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 


Aye, this, this is the month for me! 
I could not love a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green. 
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lt is like love ; oh love should be 
An ever-changing thing,— 

The love that I could worship must 
Be ever on the wing. 


The chain my mistress flings round me 
Must be both brief and bright ; 

Or formed of opals, which will change 
With every changing light. 


To-morrow she must turn to sighs 
The smiles she wore to-day ; 
This moment's look of tehderness 

The next one must be gay. 


Sweet April ! thou the emblem art 
Of what my love must be ; 
One varying like the varying bloom 
Is just the love for me. « ~ L. E. L. 





(Literary Gazette.) 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA, IN THE 
YEARS 1819, 20, 21, AND 22. BY JOHN FRANKLIN, Carr. R. N-* 


S a preface to this volume, the ob- 
ject of much natural curiosity, our 
readers will not perhaps be displeased 
to take a rapid glance at its most im- 
portant precursors. 

In the years 1769, 70,71, and 72, 
Mr. Samuel Hearne, by order of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, performed 
three journeys from Prince of Wales’s 
Fort (Hudson’s Bay) to the Northern 
Ocean, “ for the discovery of the Cop- 
per-mine River, copper-mines, a North 
west Passage, and other purposes.” 
The narrative of his travels is now be- 
fore us (4to. 1795,Cadell and Davies, ) 
and contains much information. still 
very interesting. Mr. Hearne set out 
Nov. 6, 1769, with sledges, tents, &c. 
for the expedition; but encumbered 
with voracious Indians and even wom- 
en and children, no wonder that at the 
end of a month, deserted and robbed 
by the natives, the fruitless excursion 
was completed by a return to the Fort. 
On the 23d of the ensuing February 
Mr. H. again departed with other asso- 
ciates, five in number, and pursued a 
tardy, dilatory journey to the north and 


west till the 11th of August, when, 


having accidentally broken his quad- 
rant, he once more resolved to seek his 
starting point. Yet limited as this 
journey was within 5° of latitude, and 
never going out of thecommon track of 
trading Indians, the party were expo- 
sed to dreadful distress. ‘Their scanty 
and unfrequent meals were often made 
of raw deer’s flesh, raw fish, and, 
still more nauseous, the raw meat of 
the musk ox; and we quote one de- 
scriptive passage as a picture of the 
hardships endured during an absence 


from the fort of eight months and twen- 
ty-two days. 

“¢ 'To record in detail each day’s fare 
since the commencement of this jour- 
ney, would be little more thana dull 
repetition of the same occurrences. A 
sufficient idea of it may be given ina 
few words, by observing that it may 
justly be said to have been either all 
feasting or all famine: sometimes we 
had too much, seldom just enough, fre- 
quently too little, and often none at all. 
It would be only necessary to say that 
we have fasted many times two whole 
days and nights; twice upwards of 
three days; and once, while at She- 
than-nee, mear seven days, during 
which we tasted not a mouthful of any 
thing, except a few cranberries, water, 
scraps of old leather, and burnt bones. 
On those pressing occasions I have 
frequently seen the Indians examine 
their wardrobe, which consisted chiefly 
of skin clothing, and consider what part 
could best be spared; sometimes a 
piece of an old, half-rotten deer-skin, 
and at others a pair of old shoes, were 
sacrificed to alleviate extreme hunger. 
The relation of such uncommon hard- 
ships may perhaps gain little credit in 
Europe; while those who are conver- 
sant with the history of Hudson’s Bay, 
and who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the distress which the natives of 
the country about it frequently endure, 
may consider them as no more than 
the common occurrences of an Indian 
life, in which they are frequently driven 
to the necessity of eating one another.” 

The third journey, in company with 
an Indian leader, Matonabbee, and 
some of his best men, (and women 


* London 1823. 

















too,)* began in December 1770. After 
a few days, in the old track, the party 
proceeded in a much more Pie di- 
rection than before. Thus, meeting 
with several parties of northern Indians 
on their route, they arrived at a small 
Lake called Thelewey-aza-yeth (i. e. 
Little Fish Hill) on the 8th of April 
1771, where they prepared for taking 
a northern direction ; this place being 
very little tothe north of the parallel of 
Prince of Wales’s Fort. They resum- 
ed their journey on the 18th, and by 
the Sth of July reached “the Stony 
Mountains,” and on the 14th the Cop- 
per-mine River. Here the savages 
butchered about twenty Esquimaux. 
Mr. Hearne reports that he surveyed 
the river to its mouth ; that it is fall of 
shoals and falls, hardly navigable for 
a boat, and empties itself into the sea, 
over aridge or bar. ‘That the tide 
flows only alittle way within the river’s 
mouth ; and that this is (as he suppo- 
ses) an inland sea or bay like Hudson’s. 
Stunted pines, dwarf willows, wisha- 
cumpuckey, (a shrub of which they 
make a sort of tea,) lackashepuck (us- 
ed as tobacco) and a few heathberry 
and cranberry bushes, without fruit, are 
stated to be the chief vegetable produc- 
tions. The animals mentioned are 
musk oxen, deer, bears, wolves, wol- 
varmes, foxes, alpine hares, white owls, 


- ~ 





* This chief's reasons for taking females 
on so toilsome and dangerous a way are 
very characteristic :—‘ He attributed all 
our misfortunes to the misconduct of our 
guides, and the very plan we pursued, by 
the desire of the Governor, in not taking 
any woman with us on this journey, was, 
he said, the principal thing that occasioned 
all our wants: ‘ for (said he) when all the 
men are heavy laden, they can neither hunt 
nor travel to any considerable distance ; 
and in case they meet with success in hunt- 
ing, who is to carry the produce of their 
labour ? Women, added he, were made for 
labour ; one of them can carry, or haul, as 
much as two men can do. They also pitch 
our tents, make and mend our clothing, 
keep us warm at night ; and, in fact, there 
is no such thing as travelling any consider- 
able distance, or for any length of time, in 
this country, without their assistance.’ 
‘Women (said he again) though they do ev- 
ery thing, are maintained at a trifling ex- 
pence ; for as they always stand cook, the 
very licking of their fingers in scarce times 
is sufficient for their subsistence.’ ”’ 
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ravens, partridges, ground and common 
squirrels, ermine, mice, &c. and a bird 
of the owl genus, called the alarm bird, 
or bird of Warning. 

The Copper-mine is described as ly- 
ing 29 or 30 miles S.S.E. from the 
mouth of the river, andto be a mere 
jumble of rocks and gravel, with rare 
specimens of the ore intermixed. On 
the 29th of June the author accom- 
plished his return in safety to the fort, 
though some of the natives died of hun- 
ger and fatigue, after an absence of 18 
months 23 days; and though his book 
is indifferently written and wants sci- 
entific information, it is full of aneedote; 
and amusing as a picture of savage life. 
The Copper Indians asserted that the 
North Sea was always clear of ice near 
the shore ; and the journey itself pro- 
ved that almost a third of the route 
thither consisted of a series of lakes. 

Alexander Mackenzie published in 
1801 (quarto,) “ Voyages from Mont- 
real, through the continent of North 
America, to the Frozen and Pacific 
Oceans, in the years 1789 and 1793.” 
He, like Hearne, penetrated to the 
northern sea, in about the latitude of 
70°, but by acourse to the westward 
of that taken by the former traveller.* 
Mr. Mackenzie, however, performed 
his journey almost entirely by water. 
He embarked, June 3, 1789, at Fort 
Chepewyan, on the south side of the 
Lake of the Hills (lat. 58° 40’ N. long. 
110° 30’ W.) navigated the lake, the 
Peace River, Slave River, Slave Lake, 
and down Mackenzie River to the sea, 
so rapidly with the current, that he 
reached his ultimate point on the 12th 
of July. Landing here, 69° 7’ N. lat. 
he looked out. from the highest part of 
an island in the lake with which the 
river terminates, and discovered the 
solid ice extending from South-west to 
the Eastward. “As far as the eye 
could reach to the south-westward (he 
adds) we could dimly perceive a chain 
of mountains, stretching further to the 
north than the edge of the ice, at the 
distance of upwards of 20 leagues. 





* The first is laid down about Long. 
110°, the latter about 1330, and both, as it 
appears from the more correct and intelli- 
gent Franklin, erroneously. 
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To the Eastward we saw many islands, 
and in our progress met with a consid- 
erable number of white partridges, 
now become brown.” Also flocks of 
beautiful plovers, white owls, white 
gulls, cranes, swans, geese, and other 
birds. Seven fish, called Poisson in- 
connu, were caught, but they were un- 
palateable ; one about the size of a her- 
ring (probably Hearne’s “ Kepling” of 
Hudson’s Bay) was delicious. The 
return was more tedious; but the 
whole voyage occupied only 102 days. 
As his second Expedition was to the 
Pacific, and, however curious in itself, 
distinct from our present inquiry, we 
shall here close our preliminary state- 
ment and take up the more recent and 
wr Journal of Captain Franklin. 
his is indeed a powerfully interest- 

ing production: the personal narrative 
most affecting, the scientific details 
equally valuable and amusing, and the 
manner in which the volume is printed 
and embellished (which will be felt 
more sensibly if it be compared with 
Hearne’s and Mackenzie’s works,) such 
as to excite our admiration, and de- 
mand our warmest praise. The spirit 
and character of the whole,—tables of 
science, typography, charts, plates fine- 
ly executed of scenery and costume, 
render it, to use the bookselling phrase, 
one of the best got up volumes that has 
appeared even in these improving times. 


The narrative comprizes all the par- 
ticulars of the “ Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, in the years 1819, 20, 
21, and 22.” Capt. Franklin sailed to 
Davis’ Straits, landed on the coast of 
Labrador, made preparations at York 
Factory, and proceeded across the 
country to Fort Chipewyan (whence 
Mackenzie set out,) where being joined 
by Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, they 
got ready for their journey to the north- 
ward. 

On the 18th July 1820, they em- 
barked in three canoes; coasted the 
lake, entered the Stoney river, (one of 
the discharges of the Athabasca lake 
into the Slave river,)and dashing down 
the same noble streams which Macken- 
zie navigated, soon reached the estab- 
lishments on the great Slave lake. 
Here, procuring Copper Indians for 
guides, and consulting with them, Capt. 





F’. determined to abandon his originai 
intention of descending Mackenzie’s 
river, and try a new route to the Cop- 

er-Mine river, not only to the east- 
ward of Mackenzie, but of Hearne. 
But as it is not in our power to trace 
their course, and the course of their 
many adventures, in this Number of 
our Gazette, we shall only observe, 
that they visited the Copper-Mine Riv. 
er (334 miles N. of Fort Enterprize,) 
and Copper Mountain; attained the 
Polar Sea, lat. 67°47'50” N. long. 
115° 36’ 49” W. and sailed 550 miles 
along its shore to the Eastward, and 
returned across the Barren grounds, in 
appalling distress, to Fort Enterprize. 
I'rom the latter parts we select a few 
pages illustrative of the work. 

On the sea voyage, along the Polar 
sea coast :—“ August 1.—At two this 
morning the hunters returned with two 
small deer and a brown bear. Augus- 
tus and Junius arrived at the same time, 
having traced the river twelve miles 
further up, without discovering any 
vestige of inhabitants. We had now 
an opportunity of gratifying our curios- 
ity respecting the bear so much dread- 
ed by the Indians, and of whose strength 
and ferocity we have heard such terri- 
ble accounts. It proved to be a lean 
male ofa yellowish brown colour, and 
not longer than a common black bear. 
It made a feeble attempt to defend it- 
self and was easily despatched. The 
flesh was brought to the tent, but our 
fastidious voyager supposing, from its 
leanness, the animal had been sickly, 
declined eating it; the officers, howev- 
er, being less scrupulous, boiled the 
paws, and found them exeellent. 


- - - “After paddling twelve miles 
in the morning of the 5th, we had the 
mortification to find the inlet terminated 
by ariver; the size of which we could 
not ascertain, as the entrance was 
blocked by shoals. Its mouth lies in 
lat. 66° 30’ N., long. 107° 53’ W. I 
have named this stream Back, as a 
mark of my friendship for my asso- 
ciate. We were somewhat consoled for 
the loss of time in exploring this inlet, 
by the success of Junius in killing a 
musk-ox, the first we had seen on the 
coast ; and afterwards by the acquisi- 
tion of the flesh of a bear, that was shot 
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as we were returning up the eastern side 
in the evening. The latter proved to 
be a female in very excellent condition; 
and our Canadian voyagers, whose ap- 
petite for fat meat is insatiable, were de- 
lighted. 

“We encamped on the shores-of a 
sandy bay, and set the nets; and find- 
ing a quantity of dried willows on the 
beach, we were enabled to cook the 
bear’s flesh, which was superior to any 
meat we had tasted on the coast. The 
water fell two feet at this place during 
the night. Our nets produced a great 
variety of fish, namely, a salmon-trout, 
some round fish, tittameg, bleak, star- 
fish, several herrings, and a flat fish re- 
sembling plaice, but covered on the 
back with horny excrescences. 


- - “The portion of the sea over 
which we passed, is navigable for ves- 
sels of any size; the ice we met, par- 
ticularly after quitting Detention Har- 
bour, would not have arrested a strong 
boat. The chain of islands affords 
shelter from all heavy seas, and there 
are good harbours at convenient distan- 
ces. I entertain, indeed, sanguine 
hopes that the skill and exertions of my 
friend Captain Parry will soon render 
this question no longer problematical. 
His task is doubtless an arduous one, 
and, if ultimately successful, may occu- 
py two and perhaps three seasons; but 
confiding as I do, from personal knowl- 
edge, in his perseverance and talent 
for surmounting difficulties, the strength 
of his ships, and the abundance of pro- 
visions with which they were stored, I 
have very little. apprehension of his 
safety. As I understand his object 
was to keep the coast of America close 
on board, he will find in the spring of 
the year, before the breaking up of the 
ice can permit him to pursue his voy- 
age, herds of deer flocking in abun- 
dance to all parts of the coast, which 
may be procured without difficulty ; 
and, even later in the season, additions 
to his stock of provision may be obtain- 
ed on many parts of the coast, should 
circumstances give him leisure to send 
out hunting parties. With the trawl 
or seine nets also, he may almost every 
where get abundance of fish even with- 
out retarding his progress. Under 
these circumstances I do not conceive 


that he runs any hazard of wanting pro- 
visions, should his voyage be prolonged 
even beyond the latest period of time 
which is calculated upon. Drift tim- 
ber may be gathered at many places in 
considerable quantities, and there is a 
fair prospect of his opening a commu- 
nication with the Esquimaux, who 
come down to the coast to kill seals in 
the spring, previous to the ice breaking 
up; and from whom, if he succeeds in 
conciliating their good-will, he may ob- 
tain provision, and much useful assis- 
tance. 

“If he makes for Copper-Mine Riv- 
er, as he probably will do, he will not 
find it in the longitude as laid down on 
the charts; but he will probably find 
what would be more interesting to him, 
a post, which we erected on the 26th 
August at the mouth of Hood’s river, 
which is nearly, as will appear hereat- 
ter, in that longitude, with a flag upon 
it, and a letter at the foot of it, which 
may conyey to him some useful infor- 
mation. It is possible, however, that 
he might keep outside of the range of 
islands which skirt this part of the 
coast.” 

On the return— 

“ September 10.—About noon the 
weather cleared up a little, and, to our 
great joy, we saw a herd of musk-oxen 
grazing in a valley below us. ‘The 
party instantly halted, and the best 
hunters were sent out; they approach- 
ed the animals with the utmost caution, 
no less thun two hours being consumed 
before they got within gun-shot. In 
the mean time we beheld their proceed- 
ings with extreme anxiety, and many 
secret prayers were, doubtless, oflered 
up for their success. At length they 
opened their fire, and we had the satis- 
faction of seeing one of the largest cows 
fall; another was wounded, but escap- 
ed. This success infused spirit into 
our starving party. ‘To skin and cut 
up the animal was the work of a few 
minutes. The contents of its stomach 
were devoured upon the spot, and the 
raw intestines, which were next attack- 
ed, were pronounced by the most deli- 
cate amongst us to be excellent. A few 
willows, whose tops were seen peeping 
through the snow in the bottom of the 
valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
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pitched, and supper cooked, and de- 
voured with avidity. This was the 
sixth day since we had had a good 
meal. The tripe de roche, even where 
we got enough, only serving to allay 
the pangs of hunger for a short time. 

- -“17th. We walked next day 
over a more level country, but it was 
strewed with Jarge stones. These gal- 
led our feet a good deal; we contrived, 
however, to wade through the snow at 
a tolerably quick pace until five p. m. 
having made twelve miles and a half. 
We had made to-day our proper course, 
south by east, which we could not ven- 
ture upon doing before, for fear of fal- 
ling again upon some branch of the 
Contwoy-to. Some deer were scen in 
the morning, but the hunters failed of 
killing any, and in the afternoon we 
fell into the track of a large herd, 
which had passed the day before, but 
did not overtake them. In consequence 
of this want of success we had no break- 
fast, and but a scanty supper; but we 
allayed the pangs of hunger by eating 
pieces of singed hide. A little tripe 
de roche was also obtained. These 
would have satisfied us in ordinary 
times, but we were now almost exhaust- 
ed by slender fare and travel, and our 
appetites had become ravenous.” - - - 


22d. The body of the men “ had 
halted among some willows, where 
they had picked up some pieces of skin, 
and a few bones of deer that had been 
devoured by the wolves last spring. 
They had rendered the bones friable 
by burning, and eaten them, as well as 
the skin: and several of them had ad- 
ded their old shoes to the repast. Pel- 
tier and Vaillant were with them, hav- 
ing left the canoe, which, they said, 
was so completely broken by another 
fall, as to be rendered incapable of re- 
pair, and entirely useless. The an- 
guish this intelligence occasioned may 
be conceived, but it is beyond my pow- 
er to describe it. Impressed, however, 
with the necessity of taking it forward, 
even in the state the men represented it 
to be, we urgently desired them to fetch 
it; but they declined going, and the 
strength of the officers was inadequate 
to the task. To their infatuated ob- 
stinacy on this occasion, a great por- 
rion of the melancholy circumstances 
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which attended our subsequent progress 
may, perhaps, be attributed. The 
men now seemed to have lost all hope 
of being preserved; and all the argu- 
ments we could use failed in stimulating 
them to the least exertion. After con- 
suming the remains of the bones and 
horns of the deer, we resumed our 
march.” 

At last weakness forced the party to 
separate; Mr. Hood, Dr. Richardson, 
and Hepburn, remained; while captain 
Franklin pushed on for Fort Enterprise 
to procure assistance,butF ortEnterprise 
had been left desolate. ‘Two, Vaillant 
and Credit, dropped behind in the 
snow, and the state of the rest may be 
gathered from the following :— 


‘“ Scarcely were these arrangements 
finished, before Perrault and Fontano 
were seized with a fit of dizziness, and 
betrayed other symptoms of extreme 
debility. Some tea was quickly pre- 
pared for them, and after drinking it, 
and eating a few morsels of burnt leath- 
er, they recovered, and expressed their 
desire to go forward; but the other 
men, alarmed at what they had just 
witnessed, became doubtful of their own 
strength, and, giving way to absolute 
dejection,declared their own inability to 
move. I now earnestly pressed upon 
them the necessity of continuing our 
journey, as the only means of saving 
their own lives as well as those of our 
friends at the tent.” - - - 

Fontano next fell, he was an Italian, 
and had served many’years in De Mea- 
ron’s regiment. “He had spoken to me 
that very morning, after his first 
attack of dizziness, about his father ; 
and had begged, that should he survive, 
I would take him with me to England, 
and put himin the way of reaching 
home. 

“The party was now reduced to 
five persons, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, 
Samandre, and myself. - - - 

“ Atlength we reached Fort Enter- 
prise, and to our infinite disappoint- 
ment and grief found it a perfectly des- 
olate habitation. There was no de- 
posit of provision, no trace of the In- 
dians, no letter from Mr. Wentzel to 
point out where the Indians might be 
found. It would be impossible for me 


to describe our sensations after enter- 











ing this miserable abode, and discover- 
ing how we had been neglected: the 
whole party shed tears, not so much 
for our own fate, as for that. of our 
friends in the rear, whose lives depend- 


ed entirely on our sending immediate 
relief from this place. 


“‘ | found a note, however, from Mr. 
Back, stating that he had reached the 
house two days ago, and was going in 
search of the Indians, at a part where 
St. Germain deemed it probable they 
might be found. If he was unsuccess- 
ful, he purposed walking to Fort Prov- 
idence, and sending succour from 
thence. But he doubted whether he 
or his party could perform the journey 
to that place in their present debilita- 
ted state. It was evident that any 
supply that could be sent from Fort 
Providence would be long in reaching 
us, and could not be sufficient to enable 
us to afford any assistance to our com- 
panions behind, and that the only re- 
lief for them must be procured from 
the Indians. I resolved, therefore, in 
going also in sachet them; but my 
companions were absolutely incapable 
of proceeding, and I thought, by halt- 
ing two or three days they might gath- 
er a little strength, whilst the delay 
would afford us the chance of learning 
whether Mr. Back had seen the In- 
dians. 

“ We now looked round for the 
means of subsistence, and were grat- 
ified to find several deer skins, which 
had been thrown away during our for- 
mer residence. ‘The bones were gath- 
ered from the heap of ashes, these, with 
the skins, and the addition of tripe de 
roche, we considered would support us 
tolerably well for a time. As to the 
house, the parchment being torn from 
the windows, the apartment we select- 
ed for our abode was exposed to all the 
rigour of the season. We endeavour- 
ed to exclude the wind as much as pos- 
sible, by placing loose boards against 
the apertures. The temperature was 
now between 15° and 20° below zero. 
We procured fuel by pulling up the 
flooring of the other rooms, and water 
for the purpose of cooking, by melting 
the snow. Whilst we were seated 
round the fire, singeing the deer skin for 
supper, we were rejoiced by the unex- 
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pected entrance of Augustus. He had 
followed quite a different course from 
ours, and the circumstance of his hav- 
ing found his way through a part of the 
country, he had never been in before, 
must be considered a remarkable proof 
of sagacity. The unusual earliness of 
this winter became manifest to us from 
the state of things at this spot. Last 
year at the same season, and still later 
there had been very little snow on the 
ground, and we were surrounded by 
vast herds of rein-deer. Now there 
were but few recent tracks of these ani- 
mals, and the snow was upwards of two 
feet deep. Winter River was then 
open, now it was frozen two feet thick. 

“ When [ arose the following morn- 
ing, my body and limbs were so swol- 
len that I was unable to walk more than 
a few yards. Adam was in a still 
worse condition, being absolutely inca- 
pable of rising without assistance. 
My other companions fortunately ex- 
perienced this inconyenience in a less 
degree, and went to collect bones, and 
some tripe de roche, which supplied 
us with two meals. ‘The bones were 
quite acrid, and the soup extracted 
from them excoriated the mouth if ta- 
ken alone, but it was somewhat milder 
when boiled with tripe de roche, and 
we even thought the mixture palateable, 
with the addition of salt, of whicha 
cask had been fortunately left here in 
the spring. Augustus to-day set two 
fishing lines below the rapid. On _ his 
way thither he saw two deer, but had 
not strength to follow them.” 

The fate of the party behind was 
still more deplorable; and with as 
much as we can select from Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s narrative we conclude: 


11th Sept.-—“ On arriving at the 
pines, we were much alarmed to find 
that Michel was absent. We feared 
that he had lost his way in coming to 
us in the morning, although it was not 
easy to conjecture how that could have 
happened, as our footsteps of yester- 
day were very distinct. Hepburn 


went back for the tent, and returned 
with it after dusk, completely worn out 
with the fatigue ofthe day. Michel too 
arrived at the same time, and relieved 
our anxiety on his account, Lie report- 
ed that he had been in chase of some, 
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deer which passed near his sleeping- 
place in the morning, and although he 
did not come up with them, yet that he 
found a wolf which had been killed by 
the stroke of a deer’s horn, and had 
brought a part of it. We implicitly 
believed this story then, but afterwards 
became convinced from circumstances, 
the detail of which may be spared, that 
it must have been a portion of the body 
of Belanger or Perrault. A question 
of moment here presents itself; name- 
ly, whether he actually murdered these 
men, or either of them, or whether he 
found the bodies on the snow. Cap- 
tain Franklin, who is the best able to 
judge of this matter, from knowing 
their situation when he parted from 
them, suggested the former idea, and 
that both Belanger and Perrault had 
been sacrificed. When Perrault turn- 
ed back, Captain Franklin watched 
him until he reached a small group of 
willows, which was immediately adjoin- 
ing to the fire, and concealed it from 
view, and at this time the smoke of 
fresh fuel was distinctly visible. Cap- 
tain Franklin conjectures, that Michel 
having already destroyed Belanger, 
completed his crime by Perrault’s death, 
in order to screen himself from detec- 
tion. - - 

“On the 19th Michel refused to 
hunt, or even to assist in carrying a log 
of wood to the fire, which was too hea- 
vy for Hepburn’s strength and mine. 
Mr. Hood endeavoured to point out to 
him the necessity and duty of exertion, 
and the cruelty of his quitting us with- 
out leaving something for our support ; 
but the discourse far from producing 
any beneficial effect, seemed only to ex- 
cite his anger, and amongst other ex- 
pressions, he made use of the following 
remarkable one: ‘ It is no use hunting, 
there are no animals, you had better 
kill and eat me.’ At length, however, 
he went out, but returned very soon, 
with a report that he had seen three 
deer, which he was_ unable to follow 
from having wet his foot in a_ small 
stream of water thinly covered with 
ice, and being consequently obliged to 
come tothe fire. The day was rather 
mild, and Hepburn and I gathered a 
large kettleful of tripe de roche ; Mi- 
chel slept in the tent this night. 








Sunday, Oct. 20.—In the morning 
we again urged Michel to go a hunting 
that he might if possible leave us some 
provision, to-morrow being the day ap- 
pointed for his quitting us ; but he shew- 
ed great unwillingness to go out, and 
lingered about the fire, under the pre- 
tence of cleaning his gun. After we 
had read the morning service I went 
about noon to gather some (tripe de 
roche, leaving Mr. Hood sitting before 
the tent at the fire-side, arguing with 
Michel : Hepburn was employed cut- 
ting down a tree at ashort distance 
from the tent, being desirous of accu- 
mulating a quantity of fire wood before 
he left us. A short time after I went 
out, | heard the report of a gun, and 
about ten minutes afterwards Hepburn 
called to me in a voice of great alarm, 
to come directly. When I arrived, I 
found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 
fire-side, a ball having apparently en- 
tered his forehead. 1 was at first hor- 
ror-struck with the idea, that in a fit of 
despondency he had hurried himself 
into the presence of his Almighty 
Judge, by an act of his own hand; 
but the conduct of Michel soon gave 
rise to other thoughts, and excited sus- 
picions which were confirmed, when 
upon examining the body, I discovered 
that the shot had entered the back part 
of the head, and passed out at the fore- 
head, and that the muzzle of the gun 
had been applied so close as to set fire 
to the night-cap behind. 

“ Next day, having determined on 
going to the Fort, we began to patch 
and prepare our clothes for the jour 
ney. We singed the hair off a part of 
the buffalo robe that belonged to Mr. 
Hood, and boiled and ate it.— 

“‘ Thick snowy weather and a head 
wind prevented us from starting the 
following day, but on the morning of 
the 23d we set out, carrying with us 
the remainder of the singed robe. 
Hepburn and Michel bad eacha gun 
and I carried a small pistol, which 
Hepburn had loaded for me. In the 
course of the march Michel alarmed us 
much by his gestures and conduct, was 
constantly muttering to himself, expres- 
sed an unwillingness to go to the Fort, 
and tried to persuade me to go to the 
southward to the woods, where he said 
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he could maintain himself all the win- 
ter by killing deer. In consequence 
of this behaviour, and the expression 
of his countenance, I requested him to 
leave us and to go to the southward by 
himself. This proposal increased his 
ill-nature, he threw out some obscure. 
hints of freeing himself from all re- 
straint on the morrow; and I oever- 
heard him muttering threats against 
Hepburn, whom he openly accused of 
having told stories against him. He 
also, for the first time, assumed such a 
tone of superiority in addressing me, 
as evinced that he considered us to be 
completely in his power, and he gave 
vent to several expressions of hatred 
towards the white people, or as he 
termed us the idiom of the voyagers, 
the French, some of whom, he said, 
had killed and eaten his uncle and two 
of his relations. In short, taking ev- 
every circumstance of his conduct into 
consideration, I came to the conclu- 
sion, that he would attempt to destroy 
us on the first opportunity that offered, 
and that he had hitherto abstained from 
doing so from his ignorance of the way 
to the Fort, but that he would never 
suffer us to go thither in company with 
him. In the course of the day he had 
several times remarked that we were 
pursuing the same course that Mr. 
Franklin was doing when he left him, 
and that by keeping towards the setting 
sun he could find his way himself. 
Hepburn and I were not in a condition 
to resist even an open attack, nor could 
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we by any device escape from him. Our 
united strength was far inferior to his, 
and, beside his gun, he was armed with 
two pistols, an Indian bayonet, and a 
knife. In the afternoon, coming to a 
rock on which there was some tripe de 
roche, he halted, and said he would 
gather it whilst we went on, and that 
he would soon overtake us. Hepburn 
and I were now left together for the 
first time since Mr. Hood’s death, and 
he acquainted me with several material 
circumstances, which he had observed 
of Michel’s behaviour, and which con- 
firmed me in the opinion that there 
was no safety for us except in his death, 
and he offered to be the instrument of 
it. I determined, however, as I was 
thoroughly convinced of the neces- 
sity of such a dreadful act, to take the 
whole responsibility upon myself ; and 
immediately upon Michel’s coming up, 
I put an end to his life by shooting him 
through the head with a pistol. 

“28th. Upon entering the now 
desolate building, we had the satisfac- 
tion of embracing Capt. Franklin, but 
no words can convey an idea of the 
filth and wretchedness that met our 
eyes on looking around. Our own 
misery had stolen upon us by degrees, 
and we were accustomed to the con- 
templation of each other’s emaciated 
figures, but the ghastly countenances, 
dilated eye-balls, and sepulchral voices 
of Mr. Franklin and those with him, 
were more than we could at first bear.” 


( To be continued.) 
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GOLICE MACBANE. 


Ascribed to 


Lord Byron. 


The clouds may pour down on Culloden’s red plain, 
But the waters shall flow o’er its crimson in vain ; 

For their drops shall seem few to the tears for the slain ; 
But mine are for thee, my brave Golice Macbane ! 


Though thy cause was the cause of the injur’d and brave ; 
Though thy death was the hero’s, and glorious thy grave ; 
With thy dead foes around thee, pil’d high on the plain, 
My sad heart bleeds o’er thee, my Golice Macbane ! 


How the horse and the horseman thy single hand slew ' 
But what could the mightiest single arm do ? 

A hundred like thee might the battle regain ; 

But cold are thy hand and heart, Golice Machane ! 
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With thy back to the wall, and thy breast to the targe, 
Full flashed thy claymore in the face of their charge ; 
The blood of their boldest that barren turf stain ; 

But alas !—thine is reddest there, Golice Macbane ! 


Hewn down, but still battling, thou sunk’st on the grouni, 
Thy plaid was one gore, and thy breast was one wound ; 
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Thirteen of thy foes by thy right hand slain ; 
Oh! would they were thousands for Golice Macbane ! 


Oh! loud, and long heard, shall thy coranach be ; 
And high o’er the heather thy cairn we shall see ; 
And deep in all bosoms thy name shall remain, 
But deepest in mine, dearest Golice Macbane ! 


And daily the eyes of thy brave Boy before 

Shall thy plaid be unfolded ; unsheath’d thy claymore, 
And the white rose shall bloom on his bonnet again, 
Should he prove the true son of my Golice Macbane ! 


_ The determined fierceness of the Highland character urges to acts of desperate resolution and hero- 
ism. One of a clan at the battle of Culloden, being singled out and wounded, set his back against a park 


wall, and with his targe and claymore bore singly the onset of a party of dragoons. 


Pushed to desperation, 


he made resistless strokes at his enemies, who crowded and encumbered themselves to have each the glory 


ef slaying him. ‘ Save that brave fellow,’ was the unregarded cry of some officers. 


Golice Macbane was 


eut to pieces, and thirteen of his enemies lay dead around him.”—Cromek’s Remains, p, 200. 





(Europ. Mag.) 
THE SHIPWRECK. A TALE. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


[Tt has been said, and perhaps justly, 

that afiliction has a tendency to har- 
den the heart, and incline it to selfish- 
ness ; but sometimes the heart is ren- 
dered, by its own trials, more tenderly 
alive to the trials of others ; and the 
afflicted become actively solicitous to 
ward from the breasts of their fellow- 
creatures those arrows which have lac- 
erated their own. An instance of this 
kind I am enabled to give in the follow- 
ing narrative. 

After a happy union of several years 
with the man of her heart, Mrs. Bev- 
erley became a widow, and life would 
have been to her comparatively a blank, 
had she not been blessed with a son, to 
whom she could transfer, and in whom 
she could centre all those strong affec- 
tions, which had hitherto been divided 
between her child and his father. 

She was naturally of a fine temper, 
and that temper was improved by the 
strongest religious impressions. She 
therefore found the task of resignation 
easier than she expected ; and, while 
thankfully contemplating the blessings 
which she still possessed, she learnt to 
hush every impatient regret for that 
which she had lost. 


Charles Beverley was indeed of so 
mixed a character, a being so calculat- 
ed to excite maternal anxiety, while he 
eratified maternal pride, that Mrs. Bev- 
erley had little leisure to revert to the 
past, so constantly was she engrossed 
with cares for the present and fears for 
the future. She had vainly hoped that 
Charles, when he had taken his de- 
gree, and had returned to his parental 
roof, would have become a clergyman, 
and, like his father, have been an orna- 
ment to the church, and a blessing to his 
parishioners ; but unfortunately he was 
of a speculating, ambitious nature, and 
he preferred risking his fortune in a 
commercial concern, in which he was 
offered a considerable share. At first 
all went on well, but on his partner’s 
sudden death, his son, a dissipated, un- 
principled young man, succeeded to the 
business, and in a very few years Mrs. 
Beverley found herself obliged to ad- 
vance a considerable sum of money, 
out of her own income, in order to a- 
vert impending bankruptcy fromCharles 
and his rash partner William Dixon. 

But, as is usually the case in such 
instances, the money was expended in 
vain; Charles was obliged to own to 

















her that it was aot in her power to save 
him from ruin, and he had wisely re- 
solved to insist on calling the creditors 
together ; when all at once his partner 
appeared in the highest spirits, produ- 
ced money for every emergency, and, 
forcing bank notes on the astonished 
Charles, desired him not to trouble him- 
self concerning their affairs, for that 
the storm was weathered, and all would 
soon be well. 

Charles was only too willing to be- 
lieve him, and he eagerly imparted his 
recovered tranquillity and its cause to 
that tender mother who had been the 
participator, the soother, and the help 
of his troubles. But the calm was 
transient, and the storm which follow- 
ed of terrible duration. Scarcely had 
Mrs. Beverley rejviced, though in trem- 
bling, over this surprising letter, when, 
just as she was preparing for bed, she 
heard a knock at the door, and on its 
being opened, Charles, pale and agitat- 
ed, rushed into the house ; sad indeed 
was the tale which he had to tell. Dix- 
on, he found, had been for some time 
connected with forgers,......the notes 
which he had circulated himself, and 
given Charles to circulate, were forger- 
ies—he was already in custody, and so 
would Charles himself have been had 
he not escaped bya back-door, and 
hastened to the village where his mo- 
ther resided, in order to give her the 
comforting assurance that he was an 
innocent victim of his partner’s guilt, 
and to consult with her on what it was 
best for himto do in this alarming 
emergency. 

“ Surrender yourself, and stand a 
trial !” was the dictate of her judgment, 
and also of her trust in Providence ; 
but maternal anxiety, and Charles’s 
conviction that it would be difficult to 
prove that he was not privy to the 
forgeries, got the better of every other 
feeling ; and terror, lest this beloved 
child should be condemned to perish on 
a scaffold, made her urge him.to escape 
to another ceuntry, and to assist him 
with the means of immediate flight. 


Dreadful under such circumstances 
was the parting of the mother and son, 
but it was cheered to both by Mrs. Bev- 
erley’s pogitive declaration, that she 
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would ultimately settle wherever he 
did, and would know no other home or 
country but his. It was, indeed, im- 
possible for her to remain where she 
was, for Charles’s flight had convinced 
every one of his guilt ; and whenDixon 
was tried, convicted, and’ executed, she 
thought that she read in the eyes even 
of every friend whom she saw, “ Such 
ought to have been the fate of your 
son !” while she knew that her assur- 
ances of his innocence must be given 
in vain. She, therefore, impatiently 
expected news of his safe arrival in 
Norway, whither he was bound, and in 
the mean while she made every prepa- 
ration to join him in that country. But 
ali hope of being reunited to her belov- 
ed son in this world was soon destroy- 
ed; for she received a. letter from a 
friend of his at Elsineur, informing her 
that the ship in which Mr. Beverley 
sailed had been wrecked off the coast 
of Norway, and that every one on board 
had perished ! 

He added, that amongst the bodies 
which had been washed on shore, he 
had recognised that of Charles Bever- 
ley, and had endeavoured to revive him; 
but, not understanding the means of re- 
suscitation so well known, and so suc- 
cessfully practised in England, he had 
not succeeded in his efforts, and that he 
was then going to follow the remains of 
his lamented young friend to the grave. 


At first the reason of the bereaved 
mother tottered under this unexpected 
calamity, but those, who in every trial 
look upwards for relief, are always sure 
to obtain it; and, though bending to 
the earth with the burthen of her sor- 
row, Mrs. Beverley was at length able 
to seek refuge, as usual, from her sense 
of suffering, in active employment. 

But the idea, that, had the proper 
remedies been applied to the body of 
her son, he might have been saved,was 
constantly recurring to her mind, add- 
ing bitterness to her regrets ; and she 
continued to cling to this idea, occasion- 
ally with a degree of even insane tena- 
city, when she was forced from it by 
the power of equally painful certain- 
ties; for she learnt that she had to 
mourn over a greater evil than that of 
the death of her son : namely, the con- 
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viction of that son’s immorality of con- 
duct. 

She found that he had private debts 
to a considerable amount, and that 
those debts had chiefly been incurred 
for the sake of an abandoned and ex- 
pensive woman, who had long been his 
mnistress. But the mind of Mrs. Bev- 
erfey rebounded at length from the 
pressure of even this overwhelming af- 
fliction, aud she again endeavoured to 
forget her son’s evils in active exertions 
tor the good of others, saying to her- 
self, as she did so, * Since it is the will 
of heaven that I should still exist, it is 
also its will that I should not live for 
myself alone !” 

It was to the abode of her childhood, 
to the scenes where her maternal heart 
had first opened to the delight of see- 
ing her son, when just able to walk, 
bounding before her on the pebbly 
shore in all the gaiety of infancy, that 
Mrs. Beverley had directed her steps, 
and she had taken up her abode ina 
large old-fashioned house on a remote 
coast of England. She had once pos- 
sessed a house in this village, but had 
been forced to sell it in order to an- 
swer some of her son’s demands; but 
wild, desolate, and straggling as the 
place was, it was so endeared to her by 
pleasing, and even by mournful recol- 
lections, that she preferred this situa- 
tion to every other for its own sake, 
and she soon learnt to prize it still more 
for the sake of others. 


There was not a coast in England 
more notorious for repeated shipwrecks 
than the one on which Mrs. Beverley 
had taken up her abode ; and, scarcely 
had the equinoctial gales begun to blow, 
when her shrinking sensibility, and her 
most agonizing associations were called 
forth by wrecks of a very affecting na- 
ture, for vessels were able to come so 
near the shore that the cries of the crew 
for succour could be distinctly heard, 
and their features could be easily dis- 
tinguished. 

‘Those therefore whom fruitless hu- 
manity led as anxious spectators to the 
scene of misery and danger, were ex- 
posed to the additional agony of form- 
ing an acquaintance with the features 
of the despairing and the sinking ; and 
of not only seeing them, in torturing 


remembrance, when the last wave had 
closed over their heads, but also of 
hearing in fancy, or dnring the stillness 
of night, their dreadful. and unavailin 
shrieks, when those shrieks had long 
been ended by the powerful grasp of 
death. To any one their remembered 
looks and remembered ’:sounds would 
have been fraught with anguish, but 
they urged Mrs. Beverley to a feeling 
of almost frantic misery ; for such (said 
she to herself) were probably the looks 
and shrieks of my dear shipwrecked 
child !. But this increased degree of 
occasional suffering, to which her new 
situation exposed her, brought its own 
medicine along with it; for while it 
made her live over again the scene of 
her son’s death, and of recalling at the 
same time her regret that his friend had 
not been able to revive him, her be- 
nevolent heart was taught by the re- 
newed consciousness of her own sor- 
rows to feel for the sorrow of other 
mothers, and not only to feel for them, 
but to try as much as she could to pre- 
vent their recurrence in future. 


‘¢ Had my son’s friend possessed (as 
he said) the means of resuscitation 
known and followed in England, he 
might yet have lived !” she exclaimed 
one evening after her suddenly averted 
eye had unconsciously rested upon a 
corpse just thrown upon the shore be- 
neath her. 

From that moment Mrs. Beverley 
never rested till she had obtained from 
the Humane Society directions how to 
proceed in endeavours to restore drown- 
ed persons to life, had procured every 
necessary assistance, and had appro- 
priated a part of her own dwelling to 
the reception of all bodies that should 
be thrown on shore from wrecks in fu- 
ture. 

Never was house better situated for 
the purpose ; as it stood on a rock, and 
was the nearest building to the spot 
where vessels were usually shipwreck- 
ed. 

The first time that, thro’ the means 
which she had caused to be used, she 
beheld a fellow creature restored to life, 
her joy and thankfulness were great 
even to a painful excess, but not long 
after, her benevolent interference re- 
ceived a still greater reward. 











One of the persons saved from ap- 
parent death by the indefatigable efforts 
which she obliged her agents to make, 
proved to be the son of a sort of de- 
cayed gentleman, well known both to 
Dixon, and once acquainted with 
Charles Beverley. | 

This man frequently visited Dixon 
in prison; and, being with him the 
night before his execution, the culprit 
shewed him a paper which he had 
drawn up, in which he solemnly de- 
clared the innocence of Charles Bever- 
ley, and exculpated him from any know- 
ledge, suspicion of, or participation in 
the crime for which he suffered. “This 
paper,” said Dixon, “I mean to give to 
the sheriff, that poor Beverley’s repu- 
tation may be cleared from all stains.” 
“ The sheriff! no, no, give it to me,” 
replied Williams, “I will take care 
that it is made public directly !” The 
unhappy man believed him, entrusted 
the paper to his care, and Charles Bev- 
erley’s name remained uncleared ; for 
Williams was the father of Charles 
Beverley’s mistress ; and having, tho’ 
very unjustly, attributed his daughter’s 
original fall from virtue to him, he felt 
towards him sensations of the most vin- 
dictive nature ; and now it was in his 
power to gratify those feelings. 

“ No,” cried he, in the bitterness of 
his soul, when he left the prison, and 
held in his hand the affecting document 
penned by a repentant sinner in the ful- 
ness of a contrite heart. “No! This 
paper shall never meet the light. As 
my poor child’s honour and reputation 
were destroyed by Charles Beverley, 
his reputation, as a sort of retributive 
justice, shall remain injured for ever !” 


But when he found from the repre- 
sentations of his restored son that he 
owed his life to the benevolent agency 
of Beverley’s mother, his heart was 
rising with compunction; and when 
his erring daughter, who died soon af- 
ter, declared that she had falsely accu- 
sed Beverley of being the author of her 
dishonour, he would instantly, but for 
the dread of obloquy, have done his 
memory justice. 

To this overt act of penitence he 
was, however, very soon most awfully 
obliged, for he found himself on his 
own bed of death, and could hesitate 
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no longer to make Charles’s innocence 
as public as possible ; accompanying 
his declaration, at the instigation of the 
clergyman who attended him,by a con- 
fession of his motives for withholding 
the paper, and his sorrow for the double 
injustice which he had done Charles 
Beverley. He also wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Beverley full of penitence, of 
thanks, and blessings. But no lan- 
guage can do justice to the overpower- 
ing sensations which she experienced, 
when she not only found that her son’s 
exculpation was published all over En- 
gland, through the channel of the pub- 
lic prints, but that she had procured it 
by her exertions to save her fellow- 
creatures, and had, at the same time, 
been the means of calling a sinner to 
repentance. “Have I ever suffered ? 
And have I ever dared to murmur ?” 
burst from her quivering lips as she 
raised her clasped hands and tearful 
eyes to heaven, yet still in the happy 
wakefulness of the succeeding night she 
caught herself exclaiming, “ but now 
that his reputation is once more restor- 
ed, I cannot help wishing more than 
ever that he himself were alive! never- 
theless, God’s will be done!” 


But the comfort which attended Mrs. 
Beverley’s first acquaintance with her 
son’s restoration to unblemished fame 
went on increasing, for she could now 
talk of him again ; and had a pride in 
informing those, who had known and 
loved him when a child, that she could 
convince them from authority that he 
had never deserved the imputations 
cast on him ; aad when she occasion- 
ally was obliged to associate with the 
opulent inhabitants of the village she 
felt that her step was more firm, her 
eye more assured, and her countenance 
more unembarrassed than they had 
been ; as she had hitherto fek that 
perhaps they regarded her as the moth- 
er. of an untried felon ! 

But now the wound that had so long 
rankled was closed ; and though she 
had always reason to be satisfied with 
the attention paid her by all descrip- 
tions of people, yet she was not deceiv- 
ed when she fancied that she was be- 
come a greater object of interest than 
before ; for there was a degree of ro- 
mance attached beth to her whole hi: 
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tory and to her active benevolence, 
which could not fail, especially after 
this last incident, to make her more 
generally an object of attention and 
regard. 

High had always been her rank in 
village estimation. ‘The squire’s wife 
was known by the name ofthe smart 
notable lady, the countess who, with 
her lord, inhabited during some few 
months of the year a castle just out of 
the village, was distinguished as the 
great lady, but Mrs. Beverly was al- 
ways known by the name of the good 
lady. Enviable distinction ! Mrs. 
Beverley had it not in her power to 
bestow large bounties ; but her visits, 
her smiles, her looks, her offers of love 
to the poor who surrounded her, her 
sympathy in their sufferings, her active 
but chastened resentment of their in- 
juries,and the fearless manner in which 
on principle she interfered to redress 
their wrongs, together with her gene- 
rous provision for the necessitous,—all 
these things bound the neighbourhood 
so closely to her in the bonds of res- 
pect and affection, that even the noble 
and the distinguished when the chance 
of life brought them, especially at 
church, into aught of intercourse with 
this retiring, but far exalted woman, 
beheld her with reverential esteem ; 
and when they saw themselves receiv- 
ed by the population of the village with 
low obeisance, and distant reverences, 
but beheld Mrs. Beverley surrounded 
by eager though respectful groups, en- 
quiring after her health with kind anx- 
iety,—while blessings involuntarily 
broke loudly from their lips, they felt, 
wees iy felt, in spite of the illusions of 


pride, that they were in the presence of 
a superior, 


Nor was it long before Mrs. Bever- 
ley’s company was earnestly requested 
at the first houses in the neighbourhood, 
and her dwelling became an object of 
curiosity, especially those apartments 
consecrated to the recovery of drown- 
ed persons. But it was not in associa- 


tion with the great or the opulent that 
Mrs. Beverley had learnt those lessons 
which enabled her to rise superior to 
her trials, and to devote herself to the 
service of others; and she could not 
be easy to allow herself to be led away 
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from the duties which had been to her 
a remedy and a blessing. She, there- 
fore, firmly refused all the invitations 
given, and busied herself, as usual, in 
the offices which slie loved. 

The winter, the only winter since 
she had lived in the North, had passed 
away guiltless of one wreck, and Mrs. 
Beverley felt the joy of a benevolent 
heart on the occasion: when, on the 
coming of the March Equinox, the 
winds became more than usually awful 
and threatening, and “ Heaven help 
the poor souls at sea!” became once 
more the phrase in the mouth of every 
one. Nor was it long before a vessel 
was seen dismasted, and hoisting sig- 
nals of distress, and calling forth in 
Mrs. Beverley’s sympathising heart the 
usual train of suffering, and the usual 
motives to benevolent exertion. But 
while as yet the fate of the vessel seem- 
ed doubtful, the spectators from the 
rock under Mrs. Beverley’s windows 
saw a man, having stripped himself of 
his upper garments, plunge headlong 
into the sea, as if resolved to try and 
swim for his life. “Save him! Assist 
him! QO thou God of mercy !” cri- 
ed Mrs. Beverley, as she continued to 
gaze on him, even in spite of herself, 
while he manfully struggled with the 
increasingly tumultuous waves; but 
vain were the prayers she breathed. 
At length she saw the unhappy man’s 
exertions grow fainter and fainter, till 
at length he sunk beneath the waves, 
and was beheld no more. 


Mrs. Beverley fora moment turned 
aside and wept bitterly ! for so dared, 
and so died her son; but it was onl 
for a moment that she could be absorb- 
edin selfish sorrow. The next she 
gave to her usual prompt exertions. 
Immediately she sent her agents down 
to the shore to watch till the body 
should be cast on the sands, and, in a 
much less time than she could have im- 
agined, it was so cast, and as usual it 
was brought into the appropriated 
apartments at Mrs. Beverley’s. 

Long and fruitless were all endeav- 
ours to restore the unhappy man to 
life; but Mrs. Beverley, who always, 
though unseen, presided over the op- 
erations, and stimulated to unabated 
exertions, would not allow the task to 











be given up. Continually reminding 
her agents how short a time the body 
had been in the water ; and at last, in 
the very moment of despair, signs of 
returning life appeared, and another 
victim was saved from the power of 
impending death! As usual, too, the 
recovered person was carried to a com- 
fortable bed, and, after every necessary 
process had been gone through, he was 
left to the refreshment of repose and 
sleep. 

Mrs. Beverley retired to rest when 
she was assured that every thing had 
been done that was necessary, but to 
sleep after such a scene as she had wit- 
nessed, and the great excitement which 
she had undergone, was as she had oft- 
en felt before, impossible; and she 
soon rose again, to watch from her 
window the gradual declension of the 
storm, and to ascertain the now ensur- 
ed safety of the so lately endangered 
vessel. 

While thus employed she heard a 
low moaning from the chamber of the 
recovered stranger, and, fearing that he 
was ill, she hastened to listen at his 
door ; but she soon convinced herself 
that the murmurs which she heard 
were only the murmurs of prayer, in- 
termixed with the sobs of uncontrolla- 
ble emotion, in tones familiar to her 
ear, and dear to her heart. But while 
that heart beat at the sound with vain 
and overwhelming recollections the 
voice gradually sunk into silence, and 
it was not long before hard and low 
breathing convinced her that the stran- 
ger slumbered again. 


When morning was quite risen she 
again went to his door, but all was still ; 
so still, that her fancy took the alarm, 
and she feared that the quick and loud 
breathing which she had before heard 
was the harbinger of death, and that 
he had now ceased to breathe. She 
therefore gently opened the door, hav- 
ing undrawn the window curtains, she 
approached his bed. He was lying on 
his side, with his face half concealed 
by the bed clothes ; but the flush on 
his cheek, the red on his lip, and the 
perceptible, though gentle breathing 
from the latter, soon convinced her 
that he was living, and enjoying the 
comfort of refreshing sleep. | She was 
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then going to quit the room, when she 
saw that a small picture of herself had 
been displaced from its situation before 
the fire-place, and was lying on the 
pillow of the stranger. I cannot pre- 
tend to describe the bewildering emo- 
tions which now came over the brain 
of Mrs. Beverley. The tones she had 
heard, the sight before her ; but, above 
all, the shape of the hand that now re- 
posed upon the counterpane ; and she 
was eagerly leaning over him to catch, 
if she could, a more sufficient view of 
his face, when he turned his head en- 
tirely round, and the now widening and 
and now fast closing eyes of the aston- 
ished mother, gazed upon her son, her 
Charles ! so long lost, so long lamen- 
ted! It washe! The mother’s eyes 
might be deceived, but the mother’s 
ears and heart could not be so,—when 
he suddenly unclosed his eyes, and 
“ Mother! Dearest mother !” burst 
from his quivering lips, as his arms 
opened to receive her fainting form ! 
But she soon revived again, to wonder, 
to weep the tenderest tears of joy,—to 
thanksgive, to ask questions to which 
she did not wait for an answer, and 
then to exclaim in the language of the 
Patriarch, “ Now let me die since I 
have seen thy face, because thou art 
yet alive.” 

The rest of my story is soon told. 
When Charles Beverley saw the cer- 
tain danger of the ship in which he sail- 
ed, he pushed off to sea a sort of raft 
which they had on board, on which no 
one else was willing to venture, since 
despair had as yet reached its climax 
with him only, and on this frail support 
he ventured alone on the raging ocean 
beneath him. 


To those who remained behind he 
must no doubt have appeared to perish 
in the waves, as long before he reached 
the land he had been forced to abandon 
the raft and trust to his own swimming, 
but he landed at length in safety on the 
Norwegian coast,at some distance from 
the port for which he had been bound. 
When he had recovered the excessive 
exhaustion consequent on his exertions, 
he saw from a rock, to which his anx- 
ious and impatient feelings enabled him 
to ascend, though with great difficulty, 
that the vessel which he had so prov!- 
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dentially left was only just visible a- 
bove water, and he concluded that all 
the crew perished with ber. He also 
concluded that he should be supposed 
to have died with them, “and why 
should I not allow the ‘error to contin- 
ue,” said he; “as I fled from my trial 
my reputation is for ever gone! and 
life without reputation is not worth 
having ;” but then he recollected how 
his poor mother would mourn for his 
loss; the next moment, however, he 
reflected that as his immoralities would 
no doubt be made known to her after 
his departure, that she would be so 
weaned from him by the disclosure that 
she would soon be resigned to his loss. 
But little did Charles Beverley know 
the heart of a mother! Little did he 
know how the maternal heart yearns to 
forgive the errors of the most offending 
child! As little did he reflect that his 
tender and pious parent would feel the 
bitterness of his supposed loss increa- 
sed by the consciousness that he had 
been suddenly snatched away from the 
midst of unrepented sins. He there- 
fore resolved to let himself be suppo- 
sed dead, at least for the present to 
change his name, and endeavour in 
another country to redeem the time 
which he had so shamefully mispent in 
his own. But before he tried to put 
his plans in execution he repaired in 
disguise to Elsineur, and there he 
learnt that the body of a Mr. Charles 
Beverley had been recognised by a 
Mr. Watzberg, and buried. ‘This cir- 
cumstance confirmed him in his resolu- 
tion, and though he considered at first 
who could have been taken for him, 
he at length remembered that there was 
a young man on board who was thought 
greatly to resemble him. 


He now contrived to make his way 
to Russia, and thence to India, where 
fortune smiled on his industry, his self- 
denial, and his exemplary conduct : 
but at the end of ten years, having felt 
his heart yearn towards his mother and 
his country, he resolved to return to 
England, and discover himself to the 
former, even if he remained unknown 
to any one else. At the Cape he saw 


an English magazine, in which he read 
with overpowering delight and thank- 
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fulness that his reputation was cleared, 
that he might resume his own name, 
and enjoy his opulence, if his mother 
yet lived, without a single drawback. 
Nor, when he read what were the mo- 
tives of Williams for so long withhold- 
ing the proofs of his -innocence, could 
he forbear to own that he was justly 
punished for the profligate conduct of 
which he was really guilty, by its being 
made the means of exposing him to the 
accusation of greater guilt of which he 
was entirely innocent. But when he 
was off the well-remembered coast, and 
in sight also of a_ well-remembered 
house, he saw himself in danger of a 
second shipwreck. Instantly urged 
perhaps by the recollection of past suc- 
cess, and relying on his knowledge of 
the shore, and his skill in swimming, 
he dared to trust himself once more to 
the waves. The result I need not re- 
late, but when on waking he saw oppo- 
site to his bed a picture of his mother, 
he started up, overcome with affection- 
ate alarm, for ke feared that she was 
dead, and had bequeathed her picture 
to the owner of the house ; and he was 
eagerly rising to gain, if possible, some 
intelligence concerning Mrs. Beverley, 
when his courage failed him, and he 
feared to end his painful suspense by a 
certainty still more painful: besides, 
he did not like to add to the trouble he 
had already given to the family by dis- 
turbing them so early, he therefore laid 
down again, after loud and repeated 
prayers for resignation, and at length 
his harassed and exhausted spirits sunk 
again into complete forgetfulness. 


But till this last happy waking he 
knew not all bis cause for thankfulness 
and joy, for then he not only woke to 
clasp his beloved mother to his heart, 
but to find that, in return for her en- 
deavours to save the children of others, 
it had been given to her to recover and 
to save her own offspring. 

Little more remains to be added. 
Taught and improved by suffering, 
Charles Beverley became the pride and 
comfort of his mother’s declining years, 


“and his children have pleasure in rela- 


ting to their children the story of 
Grandmamma and the Shipwreck, 
April, 1823. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON IN THE YEAR 1665. 


(Sel. Mag. May 1823.) 


SIR, 

_ ess the appalling instruments 

of God’s vengeance to an erring 
world, we may surely consider the 
plague as one of the most awful and 
afllictive. Yet accustomed as we are 
to hear continually of its existing in 
distant countries, and having been so 
long mercifully preserved from it in 
our favoured island, we are in danger, 
perhaps, of losing sight of the blessing 
from the very ignorance of the magni- 
tude of the evil. Yet two centuries 
have not elapsed since England was 
herself visited, and in part desolated, 
by this dreadful scourge—a scourge 
which presented scenes of woe scarce- 
ly less melancholy or less numerous 
than those which the pen of Thucy- 
dides has described with a nervous pa- 
thos which has thrilled through the 
hearts of his readers for so many suc- 
ceeding ages. It is to be lamented that 
no eye-witness, approaching in the 
least degree to his eminence of talent, 
has left us a succinct account of ascene, 
which having passed amidst our ances- 
tors, and in the bosom of our beloved 
country, would have given toits de- 
tails a tenfold interest to an English 
reader. But as we do not possess so 
valuable a document, it seems desirable 
to collect the scattered details, and thus 
to present a more striking 
this great calamity. 

It may perhaps render the account 
more intelligible, by beginning with a 
short description of this fatal disease 
itself. Dr. Hodges’s account of it is 
as foliows. Most persons first per- 
ceived its approach by a creeping chil- 
liness gradually spreading itself over 
the body, which produced a shivering 
not unlike the cold fit of an ague, suc- 
ceeded by convulsive motions of the 
limbs and frame. Soon after this feel- 
ing of horror and shaking there follow- 
¢d a nauseous and strong inclination to 
vomit, with a great oppression and 
seeming fulness of the stomach : a vi- 


olent and intolerable headache next 
succeeded, which was attended with 
palpitations of the heart, 


so violent as 


picture of 


to be heard even at a considerable dis~ 
tance. In some instances perspiration 
ensued, which would break out in such 
profusion as if the whole constitution 
were dissolved. ‘These sweats were 
sometimes of a citron colour, sometimes 
black, fetid, and often like blood ; 
sometimes they were cold, while the 
heat raged inwardly, and "excited an 
unquenchable drought. But the most 
constant signs of the pestilence were 
the tokens (or spots usually first ap- 
pearing on the breast) which proceed- 
ed from the putrefaction of the blood, 
and the mortification of the part, 
which, when real, i.e. when the spot 
and the part around had lost its feeling, 
were the certain forerunners of death. 
In some cases these fatal tokens only 
appeared a few hours previous to dis- 
solution, in others even four days be- 
fore, remaining all that time terrible 
admonitions to the sick and their at- 
tendants. 

England seems to have received the 
infection in this visitation from Hol- 
land. Inthe September of 1664 the 
first reports of its having reached Eng- 
land began to be circulated : but, as 
De Foe with his characteristic acute 
simplicity remarks, there being no such 
things as printed newspapers in those 
days to spread rumours and reports of 
things, and to improve them by the in- 
vention of men, these rumours did not 
spread instantly over the whole nation, 
as they now do. Government were, 
however, watchful ; but as they kept 
their councils private, the alarm soon 
subsided. ‘Two Frenchmen died of 
the disorder, in Long-acre, at the end 
of November ; and the fact being in- 
dubitable, it was entered in the weekly 
bills of mortality—* Two died of the 
plague.—One parish infected.” This 
renewed the public apprehension, 
which was the more increased by 
another person dying in the same house 
two or three weeks afterwards, of the 
disease. For the next six weeks no 
fresh alarm ensued ;_ but in the middle 
of the following February another died, 
net in the same house, but in the same 
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parish and manner. From this time 
the bills of mortality began to increase 
from their usual amount of about 240 
per week to nearly 500, and continued, 
upon the whole, to fluctuate, though 
they gradually increased in the parish 
of St. Giles, where, in the middle of 
June, they began to bury 120 weekly, 
68 of which were allowed to be cases 
of the plague, but 100 were supposed 
to be nearer the truth. While we may 
admire the wisdom of Government in 
endeavouring to prevent an undue or 
premature alarm among the people, we 
cannot see equal reason to admire the 
vigilance or vigour of their measures 
consequent upon this knowledge, and 
which indeed would have been the on- 
ly proper justification of their secrecy. 
For it seems cruel to have concealed a 
danger which private exertion might at 
least individually have prevented, un- 
less a wider field of general precaution 
and of public safety might be expected 
as the result of the concealment. 


The cold of the winter appears to 
have checked its progress fora time. 
But the succeeding summer was re- 
markably still and warm, so that the 
weather was sometimes suffocating even 
to those in perfect health; and it is 
probable that this hot and svltry state 
of the atmosphere considerably in- 
creased the violence and progress of 
the disease. We have already seen 
its ravages in the parish of St. Giles 
in the month of June. It now began 
to extend to other situations, and the 
bills of mortality to increase. The 
first week in July the deaths were 470, 
—in the last they amounted to 2010. 
In the first week of August they arose 
to 3817, and in the last to6102. Nor 
did this dreadful mortality reach its 
height till the third week in September, 
when the deaths amounted to 7165. 
This was the greatest bill; from that 
time it began to decrease—vast num- 
bers still sickened with the disease, but 
the deaths were fewer, and the bills of 
mortality decreased to 5538, the follow- 
ing week to 4929, thento 4127, next 
to 2665, afterwards to 1421, and at 
length to 1031. 

At the commencement of the pesti- 
lence a few here and there were seized 
without any certain proof of their hav- 
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ing infected each other: but ina short 
time the houses began to be shut up 
with a design of preventing the infec- 
tion from spreading. ‘These suspect- 
ed places were marked with a red cross 
of a foot long in the middle of the 
door, and usually with these words 
painted over the cross, “ Lord have 
mercy upon us.” ‘Two watchmen 
were appointed to the frontand back of 
these houses, who forbade all ingress 
and regress, thus leaving the wild pes- 
tilence to do its worst within a limited 
space, and as it were feeding it with a 
small prey to induce it to abstain from 
a greater. Most of the regulations 
adopted on this occasion appear to 
have been dictated by wisdom and ex- 
perience; but this was one of the 
greatest mistakes that could have been 
committed: for itcan easily be con- 
ceived that few families would willing- 
ly consent to be thus sacrificed for the 
public good, and would consequently 
use every means to conceal their real 
situation as regarded the infection. A 
whole house by this regulation would 
be often doomed to destruction by the 
illness of a servant or a lodger, whom 
they would otherwise have removed to 
a pest-house. Families in despair 
would often break out, overpower the 
watchmen, and escape in every direc- 
tion. Every artifice was used to delude 
the watchmen ; and bribery would of 
course often succeed. A temporary 
confinement only increased the number 
of the infected, and their consequent 
escape dispersed unhealthy fugitives, 
who communicated their malady wher- 
ever they took refuge. 


A house thus shut up had been guar- 
ded two nights and one day, and all 
this time no noise had been heard or 
light seen in it ; nothing had been asked 
for, and the watchmen sent on no er- 
rands, which was one of their chief em- 
ployments. From the time that they 
had heard a great cry and screaming in 
the house all had been silent and still : 
and this distress, it was supposed, had 
arisen in consequence of the death of 
one of the family at that time; for the 
night before, the dead-cart, as it was 
called, had been stopped there, and a 
servant maid had thrown into it a corpse 
wrapped up in a green rug. The mag- 








istrates, on being informed of these cir- 
cumstances, ordered the house to be 
broken open, when nothing was found 
there but the putrefying body of a 
young woman, lying upon the floor, 
with no clothes on but her shift. She 
was the sister of the mistress of the 
family, who, with her husband, chil- 
dren, and servants, had all made their 
escape, leaving the poor sufferer to 
perish alone, and whose screams and 
cries on this sad desertion had doubt- 
less been the last sounds that had been 
heard from this abode of misery. 

Similar scenes must have taken 
place in many of the unfortunate 
houses thus marked with the cross of 
destruction. And amore inexpedient 
measure could hardly have been adop- 
ted; for either the sick, as in this in- 
stance, must have been abandoned, or 
the inmates must have awaited their 
fate one after the other with the same 
feelings of despair which Dante has 
described in Count Ugoline and his 
sons, when confined together and left to 
starve. 

The orders respecting the burial of 
the dead wore an appearance of the 
same harshness, but were perfectly irre- 
proachable, because necessity required 
this sacrifice of feeling. In times of 
calamity, indeed, like these, the finer 
sensibilities of the human heart are lost 
in the overpowering anxiety for per- 
sonal security ; and owing to the num- 
ber of deaths, and to the dread of infec- 
tion, it soon became not only injurious 
to bury in the usual manner, but utter- 
ly impracticable. Every night, there- 
fore, and again in the morning before 
sun-rise, the dead-carts went their ap- 
pointed rounds. Their approach was 
announced by the ringing of a bell, and 
the families were required to bring out 
their dead and fling them into the carts, 
from whence they were conveyed to 
large and deep pits, dug on purpose, 
into which this melancholy load was 
cast like one of dust or brick. No ser- 
vice was performed, no bell tolled, and 
no friend or spectator suffered to attend. 
The mortality in some streets and 
courts was so universal, that none sur- 
vived even to perform this last degrad- 
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ing service to the deceased; and the 
drivers of the carts were led to infer 
the real state of the case by the absence 
of the usual tribute of a corpse as they 
passed the infected doors. 


Leng before’the disease had arrived 
at this height, all who~possessed the 
power fled from this scene of danger. 
An animated description of the bustle 
of this removal is given by De Foe, as 
if drawn by an eye-witness. ‘The 
richer sort of people, he tells us, espe- 
cially the nobility and gentry from the 
west part of the city, thronged out of 
town with their families and servants. 
Nothing was to be seen but waggons 
and carts, with goods, women, servants, 
children, &c. coaches filled with people 
of the higher orders with horsemen at- 
tending them, and all hurrying away : 
then empty carts and waggons appear- 
ed, and spare horses with servants, 
who, it was apparent, were returning, 
as sent from the country to fetch more 
people ; besides innumerable mén on 
horseback, some alone, others with ser- 
vants, generally speaking, all loaded 
with baggage, and prepared for travel- 
ling. This consternation for some 
weeks was such, that there was no 
getting at the Lord Mayor’s door with- 
out the greatest difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the pressing and crowding 
to get passes and certificates of health, 
for without these there was no being 
permitted to pass through the towns 
upon the road or to lodge in any inn. 

Nor was security sought for only by 
escaping into the country. Multitudes 
obtained it, and more effectually, by 
going into vessels and ships of every 
kind, for the plague had reached many 
of the towns and villages. As its vio- 
lence increased, the ships which had 
families on board removed further off ; 
some went quite out to sea, and then 
put into such roads and harbours as 
they could reach. 

This bustle continued for some 
weeks, but principally during the 
months of May and June, at which 
time many parishes remained wholly 
uninfected. But the ravages of the 
disease then proceeded with such rapid 
strides, that there covld be no doubt 
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that the whole of the metropolis would 
be visited in turn. The passengers 
began to walk cautiously in the middle 
of the streets, to avoid each other, and 
only to look mournfully and suspi- 
ciously even on their acquaintances or 
friends. ‘The shops were shut, all 
trade was suspended, many manufac- 
turers and servants discharged, and left 
to perish by want or disease. The 
court removed to Oxford. The courts 
and inns of justice were all closed. 
All egress out of London was prevent- 
ed by the fears of the country, who 
would suffer no one from thence to 
come near them; and by the middle 
of the summer London was like a be- 
sieged town. Sorrow and sadness sat 
upon every face, and the city might 
well be said to be allin tears. Nobody, 
indeed, put on black, even for their 
nearest friends : but the voice of mourn- 
ing was heard in the streets; the 
shrieks of women and children over 
the dying and the dead were continual- 
ly ‘sounding, especially at the com- 
mencement of these horrors ; for after 
a time the heart became hardened, and 
death was so constantly present that 
few concerned themselves for the loss 
of their friends, expecting that they 
should be summoned the next hour,and 
thus yielded to an apathy of despair 
which was more chilling and appalling 
than the wildest lamentations of woe. 
The most harmless gratifications lost 
their innocency. Flowers were view- 
ed with terror, and were purchased by 
none, lest with the scent of the ruse or 
a pink there should also be conveyed 
the contagion of the plague. Rue and 
wormwood were carried in the hand, 
myrrh or some bitter in the mouth ; 
few going out without taking with them 
something which they considered as an 
antidote. Wherever the fatal sign of 
the red cross appeared, and the watch- 
men guarding with halberds in their 
hands, there they passed with the ut- 
most trepidation and haste. 


The author of a little book printed 
in 1667, and called “ God’s Terrible 
Voice in the City,” thus speaks of what 
he himself saw, and from this date it 
appears to have been in the month of 
August :—“ Now the shutting up of 
visited houses is at an end, and most of 


the well are mingled among the sick, 
which otherwise would have got no 
help. In some places where the peo- 
ple did generally stay, not one house in 
a hundred is uninfected ;.in many houses 
half the family is swept away, in some 
the whole; few escape with the death 
of only one or two. We could not go 
forth but we met many coflins, and 
many with sores and limping in the 
streets. Among other sad spectacles 
methought two were very affecting: one 
of a woman coming alone and weeping 
by my door, with a little coffin under 
her arm, carrying it to the new church- 
yard. I did judge that it was the mo- 
ther of the child, and that all the family 
besides were dead, and she was forced 
to coffin up and bury with her own 
hands this her last cuild. Another 
was of a man at the corner of the artil- 
lery wall, that, as I judge, through the 
dizziness of the disease, which had sei- 
zed him there, had dashed his face 
against the wall, and when I came by 
helay hanging with his bloody face 
over the rails, and bleeding upon the 
ground ; and as I came back he was re- 
moved under a tree in Moorfields, and 
lay upon his back. I went, and spake 
to him; he could make me no answer, 
but rattled in the throat, and, as | was 
informed, within half an hour died in 
the place. It would be endless to speak 
of what we have seen and heard of 
some in this phrensy, rising out of their 
beds and leaping about their rooms ; 
others crying and roaring at their win- 
dows; some coming forth almost na- 
ked into the streets to precipitate them- 
selves into the first water they could 
find. The delirium would often as- 
sume another shape, and the poor crea- 
tures would run about the streets danc- 
ing and singing, and making all kinds 
of extravagant gestures, refusing to pay 
any attention to their friends who fol- 
lowed entreating them to return.” 

Dr. Hodges, a physician who re- 
mained in London during the whole 
time, gives a similar account with our 
pious author just quoted, but in a_ still 
more animated manner —“ In the 
months of August and September the 
contagion changed its former slow and 
languid pace, and having as it were 
got master of all, made a most terrible 











slaughter. The whole British nation 
wept for the miseries of her metropolis. 
In some houses carcases lay waiting 
for burial, and in others, persons in 
their last agonies ; in one room might 
be heard dying groans, in another the 
ravings of delirium, and not far off, re- 
lations and friends bewailing both their 
loss and the dismal prospect of their 
own sudden departure; death was the 
sure midwife to all children, and infants 
passed immediately from the womb to 
the grave. Some of the infected run 
about staggering like drunken men, and 
fall and expire in the streets; while 
others lie half dead and composed, but 
never to be waked but by the last trum- 
pet; some lie vomiting as if they had 
drank poison, and others fall dead in 
the market while they are buying nec- 
essaries for the support of life.” 

Indeed, terrible as were the excerba- 
tions of the disease, its unseen but dead- 
ly appreach, in many instances, scarce- 
ly fill the mind with less awe. Dr. H. 
mentions having been called in to a girl 
who appeared so slightly indisposed 
that he almost suspected her of coun- 
terfeiting sickness, till, upon examining 
her breast, he found the certain charac- 
ters of death imprinted in many places. 
The following night she died, with no 
increased appearance of illness. And 
he gives another instance in an old wo- 
man of sixty, whom he saw eat a very 
hearty dinner, and she affirmed to him 
she was never better in her life; but 
her pulse intermitted, and the tokens 
upon her breast proved too true a prog- 
nostic that she,would by that evening 
be in another world. 


In the state of alarm which must 
have seized upon the minds of men of 
every disposition, of intellectual, moral 
and religious cultivation, we cannot 
wonder that superstition should have 
her more than ordinary influence. 
Amulets, charms, and mystical signs, 
Were in the greatest request; and the 
brazen head of Friar Bacon, which 
was the well-known sign of the fortune- 
teller, was mounted in every street. 
Many books and pamphlets also were 
published tending to increase the alarm, 
as they foretold, either directly or co- 
vertly, the entire ruin of the city. 
Some were #0 wild as to run about the 
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streets uttering their predictions. One 
in particular, who imitated Jonah, cry- 
ing out * Yet a few days, and London 
shall be destroyed!” Another ran 
about naked, with the exception of a 
pair of drawers, crying, day and night, 
‘Oh the great and the dreadful God! ” 
—He said no more, but repeated these 
words continually, with a voice full of 
horror, and a swift pace; nor was he 
ever remarked to stop, or res‘, or take 
any sustenance ; nor would he answer 
any one, or ever be diverted by any 
means from uttering his dismal cries. 
Nor did quacks and mountebanks less 
abound than prophets and astrologers 
—every wall was covered with adver- 
tisements offering under every title of 
infallible, never-failing, sovereign, 
incomparable, universal, royal reme- 
dies and antidotes against the disease. 


For a considerable time the churches 
were thronged—the author of “ God’s 
Terrible Voice,” before quoted, thus 
describes this awakening among the 
people. “Now there is such a vast 
concourse in the churches, that the 
ministers cannot come near the pulpit 
for the press, but are forced to climb 
over the pews. And such a face is now 
seen in the assemblies, as seldom was 
seen before in London; such eager 
looks, such open ears, such greedy at- 
tention, as if every word would be eat- 
en which dropped from the mouths of 
the ministers.” 

But as many of the clergy had fled 
into the country for refuge, whoever 
was disposed occupied the vacant pul- 
pits, and preached to the people.# Min- 
isters of all sects officiated promiscu- 
ously in every place of worship; and 
whoever might be the preacher, he nev- 
er wanted an audience: the awfulness 
of the times, disposing multitudes to 
seek refuge in religion, who had never 
before had any concern for their salva- 
tion. And surely we may indulge the 
thought, that amidst a season of such 
temporal destruction, God might make 
it one of peculiar spirited mercy ; and 
the very apparent ruin, by his grace, 
be the instrument of bringing thousands 
to heaven. 

The churches during the day were 
always open, and it was a common 
circumstance for one preacher to resign 
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his place to another who preached per- 
haps quite a dissimilar doctrine. In 
the earlier period of the pestilence, the 
churches were but thinly attended ; for 
from the circumstance of the disorder 
olten being communicated when no 
appearance of illness was manifested, 
every one was afraid of his neighbour. 
But this caution gradually subsided : 
the effects of limited calamity and deep 
despair at length rendered the minds of 
many callous to fear; they became 
careless and bold, were no more shy of 
one another, nor kept at home, but 
went every where, and beginning to 
converse, would say to each other, “I 
do not ask how you are, or say how I 
am, it is certain we shall all go, so ’tis 
no matter who is sick or who is sound.” 
~—and in this desperation they would 
go into any place or company. At 
length, therefore, the churches were 
thronged ; they considered no more 
whom they sat near, nor in what condi- 
tion others appeared to be in, or what 
offensive smells they perceived ; but be- 
lieving themselves certain of death, 
they crowded together as persons whose 
lives were in their estimation of no con- 
sequence compared with the object 
which brought them to the house of 
God. 

While this picture of general and ear- 
nest devotion is one of the traits which 
must soften the peculiar horror of this 
season of calamity, it is not the only 
one which mitigates the painful impres- 
sion arising from the description of such 
complicated scenes of human misery. 
We find another in the benevolence ex- 
ercised towards the capital in this sea- 
son of distress—a distress aggravated 
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by the pressure of want brought upon 
such numbers by the stagnation of trade, 
and so many servants and others who 
were directly thrown out of employ. 
The sums collected on this occasion 
seem almost incredible: they are said 
to have amounted to £100,000 per 
week. The king is reported to have 
given £1,000 weekly, and the parish 
of Cripplegate alone £17,000. Nor 
ought we to omit recording the noble 
conduct of the Lord Mayor. No per- 
sonal condition could induce him to quit 
his post. He expended the whole of 
his noble fortune in relieving the dis- 
tressed, particularly in affording assist- 
ance to the multitude of discharged ser- 
vants. But his reward was not here: 
he was summoned by the fatal disease, 
towards its decline, to give an account 
of that stewardship he was so nobly 
fulfilling in the eyes of his fellow-crea- 
tures. But he has left a character dear 
to every benevolent heart, and a bright 
example, like that of the Bishop of 
Marseilles in a similar infliction of 
Providence, to every person high in 
rank and office, in seasons of great and 
public calamity. By the vigilance of 
the magistrates provisions also were 
kept very cheap; and all riots and tu- 
mults were on that account prevented. 
The disease subsided about the same 
time of year when its first appearance 
had been remarked the preceding au- 
tumn. Inthe ensuing winter the peo- 
ple all returned ; and London did not 
appear less populous than ever, though 
it was computed that no less than 
100,000 ofits inhabitants had been car- 
ried off by this afflictive dispensation. 


PARISIAN ANECDOTE. 


A beadle of a Paris church returning 
home lately after service in full dress, 
and with his halberd in his hand, exci- 
ted the anger of a dog, which ran after 
him and bit his leg. The pious sa- 
eristan, considering that his hallebarde 
was given him for the defence of the 
church, and feeling one of its pillars at- 
tacked, with one blow of his terrible 
weapon stretched the profane beast 
dead at his feet. The owner of the 
dog raised a hue and cry, and the bedel 
was dragged before the Commissaire. 


—‘¢ He has killed my dog, and he 


must pay me.”—“ Why did he bite 
me then ?” exclaimed the Suisse.— 
“¢ But why did not you only strike him 
with the queue of your hallebarde 2?” 
said the master of the dog. “ Ce la 
bonheur,” resumed the Suisse ; and 
why did he not only bite me with his 
tail??? The Commissaire, the master 
of the dog himself, and the grave bedel 
and all the witnesses, burst out in 
laughter; and a few litres of wine to 
the memory of the heretical assailant 
on the church settled the ¢ fair. 
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(Mon. Mag. May.) 
LETTERS ON THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF LONDON. 


DEAR BIR, 
Ww ELL, here am I, atlast, fairly and 
safely settled in the Great City ; 
whither my good, but somewhat eccen- 
tric, uncle has thought proper to trans- 
port me, to perfect (as he says) that 
rofessional education, which a three 
years’ hard grinding at Edinburgh, 
and something more’ than a_twelve- 
months’ residence at Paris, had, in my 
humble estimation, already rendered as 
complete as was at all necessary. But 
my uncle, whose affectionate solicitude 
for his orphan nephew claims at least 
my unhesitating acquiescence, wishes 
that [ should attend the classes here for 
another year; when [ shall,—even in 
his estimation,—be fully competent to 
commence my career as a disciple of 
the divine Esculapius. Well; I shall 
not be sorry when I have passed the 
College—the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of course,—and obtained my di- 
ploma ; although I have but little anxi- 
ety as to the result of the ordeal : for I 
gained at Edinburgh atolerable knowl- 
edge of anatomy, (so at least my worthy 
preceptor Dr. Barclay was pleased to 
say,) and Paris afforded me several ex- 
cellent opportunities of witnessing the 
perfection of modern surgery ; so that, 
although I do not intend to be idle,— 
for it is not, you know, in my nature to 
be so,—I shall not pay that exclusive 
attention to my studies which would be 
requisite in a novice. 

You have often told me, Frederick, 
that you would not, upon any consider- 
ation, be a medical man; and you have 
urged as your objections, first,the neces- 
sary loathsome nature of the prelimi- 
nary studies ; and, secondly, the exces- 
sive toil and provoking uncertainty of 
the practice itself. All this is very well 
fora nervous, sensible youth like my 
good friend ; whom Fortune has plac- 
ed beyond the necessity of exertion,and 
who can sit at home by his fire-side, 
and gaze with a careless eye upon the 
toil and bustle around him. But to 
one, whois to gain his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, all these discoura- 
ging difliculties become gradually less 
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conspicuous and formidable, till he 
finds that those very obstacles, which 
were once so obvious and disheartening, 
are only so many “ exciting causes” to 
exertion and perseverance. ‘Thus have 
I found it ; and it shall not be my fault 
if Ido not gain a very comfortable 
competency by the exercise of that 
profession to which [ am every day be- 
coming more enthusiastically attached. 

As to the loathsome nature of our 
studies,—at least of our anatomical 
studies, (and anatomy is the key-stone 
of the profession,)—I would engage to 
inspire you with not only a reverence 
for the study, but with a decided and 
passionate predilection for it. Your 
benevolent and well-cultivated mind,— 
I prithee blush not at such fine phrases, 
—could never behold, without the most 
fervent admiration, the wonderful and 
most beautiful organization of the hu- 
man body. ‘The very evidence of de- 
sign and contrivance, and of the most 
admirable adaptation of means to ends, 
would impress you with a powerful 
conviction of the mercy and omnipo- 
tency of Him who fashioned us. Yet 
there are some who presume to find 
fault with the mechanism of the human 
skeleton. An excellent anatomist once 
said, there was not a well-made joint 
in the whole body ; but he was then 
talking like a carpenter,—like one who 
had no means of judging of the works 
of Nature, but by comparing them with 
our own limited desires and performan- 
ces. It was, however, a comparison of 
the mechanism of the leg and foot that 
led Galen (who,they say, was a sceptic 
in his youth,) to the public declaration 
of his opinion, that intelligence must 
have operated in ordaining the laws 
by which living beings are constructed. 
That Galen was a man of very superior 
intellect could be readily proved, were 
it necessary. Ihave often known the 


passage I allude to made a subject of 
reference, but not of quotation, among 
my fellow-students; and I make no 
apology for reciting it now, although it 
may happen that it is already known 











to you. “ In explaining these things, 
(he says,) I consider myself as compo- 
sing a solemn hymn to the Great Ar- 
chitect of our bodily frame ; in which, 
I think, there is more true piety than in 
sacrificing hecatombs of oxen, or in 
burning the most costly perfumes : for 
I first endeavour, from his works, to 
know myself, and afterwards, by the 
same means, to show him to others, to 
inform them how great is His wisdom, 
His goodness, His power.” 


There are, however, other structures 
in the body, besides the frame-work, 
which are all wonderfully beautiful. 
Dr. Hunter could never demonstrate 
the back-part of the human throat, the 
passages by which we swallow and 
respire, and the mechanism by which 
the extremely diversified intonations of 
the human voice are produced, without 
enthusiasm. I have heard, that it was 
really delightful to see this venerable 
old man expatiating, with all the rap- 
tures of a poet, upon the exquisite struc- 
ture of the larynx, pharynx, and the 
organs attached to them. Who, also, 
can examine the lacrymal parts of the 
human eye, or the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the ear,—to say nothing of the 
structure and functions of the viscera, 
-—without the most unfeigned admira- 
tion. But why do we admire these 
things? Is it not because we under- 
stand them? Wesee the necessity for 
contrivances, and we find them con- 
structed beyond our highest expecta- 
tions, and perfectly adequate to effect 
the purposes for which we believe them 
designed. Thesame conclusions must, 
therefore, in reason, be drawn from the 
examination of the structures we meet 
with in living beings, as those which 
have been deduced from the considera- 
tion of the works of Nature in general, 
by the most intelligent and best inform- 
ed men. That which we understand 
seems excellent, in a degree far exceed- 
ing our ordinary conceptions, yet ap- 
pearing more and more so in propor- 
tion as it is minutely examined, and at- 
tentively considered ; and that we un- 
derstand so much of the works of Na- 
ture, as to warrant us in concluding, 
that we can only cease to admire when 
we fail to understand. 

The mere art of anatomy, however, 
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abstractedly considered, is exceedingly 
fatiguing and uninteresting : it is tire- 
some beyond measure, excessively pro- 
voking, and at first perfectly disagree. 
able and disgusting. But it is not, per- 
haps, possible to consider it altogether 
abstractedly. He must have a_ dull 
heart, indeed, who can behold with un- 
concern or apathy the multitudinous 
mass of wonderful and even of beauti- 
ful facts, which he encounters in study- 
ing anatomy ; for, if a man possesses 
the smallest portion of fine feeling, he 
will be astonished and delighted at the 
developement of the complete and com- 
plicated machine whose structure he is 
analysing; and he will be powerfully 
interested by the multiplicity of the or- 
gans of the human frame, each perform- 
ing its peculiar function with the utmost 
regularity and perfection, and each 
forming a contingent part of one beau- 
tiful and stupendous construction. It 
may happen, that he will at first anx- 
iously wonder how life can exist for any 
length of time, when so many, and such 
trifling, accidents can derange the move- 
ments of this most elaborate machine. 
But his anxiety will subside when he 
observes how securely the most impor- 
tant organs are defended by others of 
comparatively less importance; and 
when he discovers that, however intri- 
cately blended the various organs may 
be one with another, there are always 
means in reserve to supply the place 
of any which may have sustained an in- 
jury, or even become unable to perform 
their function again. 


Thus the beautiful distribution of the 
blood-vessels, with their peculiar fitness 
as essential parts of the vast machine, 
will powerfully engage his attention : 
but it is their situation, and their de- 
fence from injury, which strikes us as 
the most interesting circumstance of all. 
We find that the principal trunks, car- 
rying an immense and continual column 
of blood, run in such parts of the body 
as are least exposed to external injury, 
deriving support and protection from 
the bones along which they pass, or 
from the large masses of muscle which 
cover them. They pursue their course 
more or less in a serpentine direction, 
which diminishes the force of the blood, 
and prevents the vessel from being 
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strained by the motion of the parts to 
which they appertain ; and it is partic- 
ularly observable in those ~arteries 
which enter very strongly and con- 
stantly-used muscles, that they are pro- 
tected from compression by a firm ten- 
dinous sheath. The two arteries which 
ascend from the spine towards the 
head (arterie vertebrales ), are beau- 
tifully defended from the inconvenience 
and danger which would ensue upon 
their being compressed by the bending 
of the neck : they run through small 
holes in the bones of the neck, and thus 
their circulation continues unimpeded 
and uninjured, however frequent, and 
in whatever directioa, that part of the 
body be moved. In the back,—which 
is, of ail others, perhaps the part most 
destitute of defence in the whole body, 
—there is not one important vessel, its 
large and strong muscles being nourish- 
ed entirely by very small arteries, ram- 
ifying in the most beautiful manner and 
extent. 

Another remarkable provision in 
the animal economy, is what is termed 
anastomosis, or inosculation, of arte- 
ries; that is, the minute communica- 
tion of one artery with another by 
means of anastomotic or inosculating 
branches, for the purpose, doubtless, of 
continuing the circulation in case the 
principal trunk should sustain any in- 
jury. Ifa ligature be tied on the trunk 
of any of the great arteries, the cavity 
of the vessel must necessarily be oblite- 
rated in that particular part; but the 
circulation is continued by means of 
the inosculating branches above the lig- 
ature, commuicating with those below 
it; and these branches, which are nat- 
urally very small, become considerably 
augmented, for the purpose of perforin- 
ing the functions of their new office. I 
could give you many other illustrations 
of this nature ; but those which I have 
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mentioned are quite sufficient to afford 
you some idea of the beautiful contriv-. 
ance manifested in the elaborate mech- | 
anism of man. 

The late Dr. Lettsom, who was, 
without exception, one of the most be- 
nevolent and useful men that ever exis- 
ted, experienced most sensitively the 
beatific pleasures of doing good. “I 
never witness (used this good man to 
say,) the recovery of a patient from any 
very severe illness without feeling a 
proud gratification at the event: nor 
do I forget tothank God for the means 
with which he had endowed me thus to 
relieve & benefit my fellow-creatures.” 

When all these things are consider- 
ed, it is not to be wondered at that the 
physician lias always been regarded as 
the friend and benefactor of his kind; 
nor must we be surprised at the impres- 
sive eulogium which the Roman orator 
bestowed upon the science of medicine, 
in his famous oration for Quintus Ligu- 
rius :—** Nihil est, (he enthusiastically 
exclaims, ) tam populare quam veritas ; 
nulla de virtutibus plurimis nec gra- 
tior, nec admirabilior miseracordia 
est; homines enim ad Deos nulld ne 


propius accedunt, quam salutem homi- 


nibus dando.” 

But I must conclude; for fear my 
enthusiasm may grow tiresome. In 
my next I shall give you some account 
of the school of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and its professors; having my- 
self entered as a pupil under Mr. Ab- 
ernethy, who is, without doubt, the first 
anatomical teacher in London,—I may 
say inthe world. I shall afterwards 
proceed to describe the other profes- 
sors; for, as I do not mean to fag very 
hard, I shall make a point of collecting 
all the information I can for you, that 
you may become (in these matters at 
least,) as wise as myself. 

Yours ever, Henry OAk.ey. 


NO ADMISSION. 


The late Sir Thomas Robinson,whose 
company might generally be dispensed 
with, frequently calling at the house of 
a gentleman high in office, where he 
was considered as a disagreeable visitor, 
and not chusing to take the bint of 
“my master and mistress are out,”’ &c. 
Would often get admission by the fol- 


lowing pretences, and then wait until 
the person he wished to see made his 
appearance. ‘Ob, not at home !— 
well, Ill just step in and chat with the 
children,—or—lI’ll have a talk with the 
parrot,—or—I’ll just take the opportu- 
nity of setting my watch by the great 
clock on the stair case.” One morn- 
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ing however the servant was prepared, 
and seeing him from the window advan- 
cing towards the house, opened the 
‘door at the moment he knocked, and 
keeping it nearly closed said, in a loud- 
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er tone than ordinary, “ O sir, my mas- 
ter and mistress are both out—the chil- 
dren are all asleep—the parrot is dead 
—and the clock stands.” 





LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH’S ACCOUNT OF HIS ESCAPE.” 


(Blackwood's Mag. May.) 


puis work, written by a living mo- 

narch, Louis the Kighteenth, we 
shall not criticise, but translate a great 
part of it at length into our pages. _ Its 
briefness allows this ;_ while it delights 
us to be able to display to our readers 
the simplicity, the nobleness, the warm 
heart and elegant taste of a sovereign, 
against whom his enemies, in endeav- 
ouring to vilify him, have been ever un- 
able to bring any thing, save a vulgar 
abuse of his person and his misfor- 
tunes. The title-page offers no proof 
of the work having proceeded from a 
royal hand, but the dedication simply 
and nobly confesses the rank of the 
author. It is as follows: 


‘““ To Antoine-Louis-Francis D’ Avaray, 
His Liberator, 
Louis-Stanislas-Xavier of France, 
Full of Gratitude, greeting, (salut.) 


“ T know, my dear friend, that you 
are occupied in tracing the details of 
all that preceded and accompanied the 
moment in which you restored me my 
liberty ; nobody can be better calcula- 
ted than you to relate your own acts. 
Nevertheless, I undertake it also ; your 
modesty might prevent you from ren- 
dering yourself entire justice, and it is 
for me a duty, sacred as it is sweet, to 
obviate the impediment. It would be 
ungrateful in me to suffer any one 
whatsoever, even yourself, to deprive 
my liberator of the glory which is his 
due. It is thence much more with this 
view, than for the sake of recalling 
events which shall be ever present to 
my memory, that I write this relation. 
Receive it as a mark of my tender 
friendship, as a monument of my grat- 
itude. May it serve to acquit part of 
the debt which has been to me so sweet 
to contract, and of which it is sweeter 
still tothink that I shall be eternally 
charged !” 


The work commences with the first 
ideas of escape, and the state of things 
that hastened the necessity. The 
King, then Monsieur, first applied toa 
friend, whom his forbearance leaves 
unknown, and who refused to bear any 
part in the plan, and its consequent 
danger.— 

“¢ Madame de Balbi having met with 
a refusal from the man in question, 
found herself in the most cruel embar- 
rassment, until Providence (for I defy 
the most obstinate unbeliever to attrib- 
ute it to chance) brought D’Avaray to 
her. Not but that he had fora long 
time the desire to effect that which he 
has effected for me,—indeed he had, 
though distantly and modestly, hinted 
this desire more than once to Madame 
de Balbi—for that he was not in the 
habit of visiting her. But this was not 
the hour which he ordinarily came at, 
and I can attribute it but to Providence, 
that he was conducted thither that very 
day, at the very moment in which his 
presence was most wanting. She did 
not hesitate to make him the proposi- 
tion; and although it was painful for 
him to be thus the agent of a plan 
which he had not concerted, and which 
left him scarce time to take the least 
measures for his own safety or for 
mine, he hesitated not a moment to ac- 
cept it.” 

Several times was the day of depar- 
ture deferred and the mode changed. 
It was at last fixed for the Monday af- 
ter Whitsun-Week. After arranging 
the best means of escaping unnoticed 
from the Luxembourg and from Paris, 
the royal narrator continues— 

“In the last place, we thought of 
how we should escape from the king- 
dom. A passport was an unavoidable 
requisite, but the difficulty was to pro. 


* Relation d’un Voyage 4 Bruxelles et 4 
Coblentz, (1791.) Paris, 1828. 
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gure one without compromising our- 
selves. My first idea was to send for 
Beauchéne, physician of the stables, 
who was connected with M. Montmo- 
rin and M. de la Fayette, and to tell 
him that two priests of my acquaint- 
ance, who had refused to take the oath, 
and were terrified at the recent events 
at the Theatins, wished to make their 
escape from the kingdom, under the 
hame of two Englishmen, and to re- 
quest him to procure me for them a 
passport from the office of M. Mont- 
morin. D’Avaray did not like this 
idea ; he represented to me that Beau- 
chéne, who was cunning, might suspect 
something, so I abandoned it. He, at 
the same time, gave me hopes of ob- 
taining one through Lord Robert Fitz- 
gerald, with whom he was intimate. 
As to the route to be taken, my first in- 
tention was to pass by Douai and Or- 
chies ; but, after more reflection, I re- 
solved to give up this road to Madame, 
as the most sure, and that, in the mean- 
while, we would settle on another. 

“ On quitting D’Avaray, I went to 
the Thuilleries, where the Queen com- 
municated to me the project of the dec- 
laration which the King had prepared, 
and which he had just given her. We 
perused it together; I found some in- 
correctness in the style—this was noth- 
ing ; but, besides that the piece was a 
little too long, there was one essential 


point wanting, which was-—a protesta-"April. 


tion against all the acts which had ema- 
nated from the King during his captiv- 
ity. After supper, | made him some 
observations on the declaration ; he bid 
me take it, and bring it to him the next 
day. Saturday, { set myself down to 
the most unpleasant task in the world, 
that of correcting the work of another, 
and of making the phrases that I in- 
troduced square with the style and 
thought of the orignal; the pen drop- 
ped from my hands at each instant ; 
nevertheless I completed it, well or ill. 
In the meantime, D’Avaray had writ- 
ten to Lord Robert, and he had been 
with his saddler to see if his voiture 
wag in a fit state; and, to deceive him, 
he said that he was about to join his 
regiment, and wished to deceive his 
parents as to his departure, on that ac- 
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count enjoining silence and secrecy. 
He had made with Peronnet all the 
arrangements necessary for my change 
of dress, and returned to me about six 
o’clock. 

‘¢ He was sad enough ; Milord Rob- 
ert had replied, that it was no longer in 
his power to procure passports, and 
that Lord Gower would certainly give 
them to none who were not really 
English; all the other means that 
D’ Avaray had tried were equally with- 
out success. Happily Madame de 
Balbi had left in parting an old pass- 
port, which she had procured from the 
English embassy, under the name Mr. 
and Miss Foster ; but this passport, 
current only for fifteen days, was dated 
the 23d of April, and it was for a man 
and woman, instead of for two males. 
I did not think it possible to make any 
use of it; but D’Avaray, who was no 
more troubled with all these difficulties 
than if a young friend had begged to 
be brought to the ball of the opera, un- 
known to his parents, D’Avaray soon 
made me see that I was wrong. He 
scratched out the writing, and although 
the place of erazure was a fold, and 
the paper thin, in less than a quarter 
of an hour the passport was for Mes- 
sieurs and Mademoiselle Foster, ¢ (this 
was done merely by the addition of an 
M,—M. M. instead of M.)’ and dated 
the 13th of June instead of the 23d of 
This obstacle vanquished, we 
were not yet without embarrassment, 
not knowing if the passport should be 
signed by the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs : and we by no means liked send- 
ing one there, which, notwithstanding 
all the ink spilt dexterously on the back 
of it, and all D’Avaray’s address, was 
still but too easy to be discovered. So 
we resolved to content ourselves with- 
out the signature, hoping we might pass 
as two English, who thought the signa- 
ture of their ambassador sufficient, and 

hat the municipal officers who woul 
txamine them, might not cheet¥e theit\ 
e eects.” i 

Monsieur arid his friend then fix up- 
on the road of Mons, by Soissons, La- 
on, and Maubeuge, having given up 
that of Orchies to Madame. 

“ In the evening, I carriedthe decla- 
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ration, with my corrections, to the Thu- 
illeries: TIasked the Queen, if she 
thought that a passport from the Eng- 
lish ambassador would be sufficient. 
She assured me, that the King himself 
had no other than a passport of the 
Russian Ambassador, which tranquil- 
lized me a good deal. ‘The work, in 
the meantime, which the King had or- 
dered me to revise, contained as yet 
but the first part, the vices of the con- 
stitution. It wanted an enumeration 
of the personal outrages which his 
Majesty had suffered since the opening 
of the States General. He ordered 
me to prepare this, and I brought it to 
him the next evening. It must be 
then believed, from what I here say, 
and have said above, that I was the au- 
thor of the declaration of the 20th of 
June. « I owe it to truth to declare, 
that I was but the reviser ;_ that many 
of my corrections were not adopted ; 
that its concluding part was added af- 
terwards ; and that I had known it, 
such as it appeared, but at Bruxelles. 


“ With this employment, and one or 
two circumstances that I shall after- 
wards mention, Sunday was null with 
me,—it was not so with D’Avaray. He 
was busied in the preparatives all day, 
and shewed himself but fora moment 
at the Luxembourg in public, as we had 
agreed. He had already communica- 
ted half of his project to Sayer, his 
English servant, telling him, that he 
intended leaving Paris to-morrow for 
his regiment, and warning him not to 
say any thing to his parents or at home 
on the subject. D’Avaray added, that 
he had a companion, un bon garcon ; 
but that as there was generally more con- 
sideration shewn at the posts to stran- 
gers than to French, they had agreed 
to travel under the name of Messieurs 
Michel and David Foster, Englishmen. 
He then introduced him to Peyronnet, 
as Perron, valet de chambre to his 
companion. We did not take the names 
of Michel and David without reason; 
as my linen was marked M, and his 
DA; and, in case of search, the 


marks ought to be found to corres- 
pond.” 

The writer here proceeds to relate 
all the reports, and frights, and tricks, 
which shewed that the opposite party 
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had some suspicion, however vague, of 
the attempts of the royal family to es- 
cape. The following scene between 
Monsieur and his sister, Madame Eliz- 
abeth, who afterwards ‘saffered on the 
scaffold, is characteristic of that ami- 
able and pious Princess. 

* | felt great impatience to arrive at 
the Thuilleries, knowing that my sister 
would, in the afternoon, be instructed 
of the secret, which it had cost me so 
much to keep from her. I found her 
tranquil, resigned to the will of God, 
contented, without any explosion of 
joy ; as calm, in a word, as if she had 
known and been familiar with the plan 
fora year. We embraced tenderly. 
She then said, ‘ My brother, you have 
religion, permit me to give you this im- 
age, it cannot but bring you happiness.’ 
I accepted the gift, as may well be be- 
lieved, with as much pleasure as grat- 
itude. We talked some time of the 
great enterprize ; it was impossible for 
any one to converse with more collect- 
edness and sang froid; I could not 
help admiring her. I descended to 
the Queen’s apartments, and waited for 
her some time, because she was shut up 
with the three gardes du corps, who 
had given to her as well as to the King, 
the last and melancholy proof of their 
zeal. At last she appeared ; I ran to 
embrace her. ‘ Do not move me,’ said 
she ; ‘ I do not wish any one to see that 
I have wept.’ We supped, and remain- 
ed, the whole five, together till nearly 
11 o’clock. When the moment of sep- 
aration came, the King, who, till then, 
had not declared the place whither he 
intended to repair, said he should go to 
Mont-Medy, and ordered me positively 
to proceed to Longwy, passing by the 
Austrian Low Countries. At last we 
embraced one another, and separated, 
all persuaded that in 4 days’ time we 
should meet again in a place of safety. 


“ It was not quite 11 when we quit- 
ted the Thuilleries,and I was glad of it, 
hoping that the Duc de Levis, who re- 
conducted me inthe evenings, might 
not yet be arrived; and this for two 
reasons : first, that I might avoid his 
questions, which, though idly put,might 
embarrass me ; and, secondly, having 
the custom of talking for some time be- 
fore going to bed, I might awaken some 
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suspicions by going to bed instantly. He 
had arrived, however, and was even 
more assiduous than usual. On my ar- 
rival at home, I began to undress ; he 
was surprised. I told him, that I had 
slept but ill on the preceding night,and 
wished to make it up this one. He was 
contented. I finished my toilette and 
went to bed. It is necessary to ob- 
serve, that my first valet always slept 
in my chamber, which seemed an obsta- 
cle to my escaping from it, at least 
without communicating to him my se- 
cret. But I had observed, that I had 
time to rise, light my lamp, and pass 
into my cabinet, before he was unders- 
sed and returned to my chamber. Scarce 
had he gone out, than I rose, closed af- 
ter me the curtains of my bed, and ta- 
king with me the few things that I re- 
quired to carry off, I entered the cabi- 
net, and shut the door ; and, from that 
moment, whether from presentiment, or 
a just confidence in D’Avaray, I alrea- 
dy considered myself as out of the king- 
dom. I put into my pocket the 300 
louis that I carried with me, and entered 
the little apartment where D’Avaray 
was waiting ; not, however, without an 
alarm ; for, inentering, the key refused 
to turn in the lock. A thousand ideas, 
one worse than another, ran thro’ my 
brain, heedlessly, for turning the other 
way, the key performed its duty. He 
dressed me in disguise ; and I remem- 
bering to have forgotten my cane and 
asecond snuff-box, wished to return 
and seek them. ‘“ No temerity,” said 
he.—The dress fitted me well, although 
the wig was a little too tight. But as I 
was to wear a large round hat always 
on my head, with a huge tricoloured 
cockade, the ill fit of the wig was a lit- 
tle matter. Crossing the little apart- 
ment, D’Avaray told me, that there 
was aremise, similar to ours, in the 
court of the Great Luxembourg, which 
alarmed him. I tranquillized him, 
however, in informing him that it be- 
longed to Madame. Nevertheless, as 
we descended the stairs, he bade me 
wait, till he should go and see if it yet 
remained ; finding it gone, he return- 
ed, calling in English, Come atong 
with me.’—‘ I am ready,’ replied I, 
and we proceeded to the carriage, 
which happened to be a vis-a-vis. It 
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chanced that I took the front seat.—— 
‘What! compliments ?? said he.— 
‘Tfaith, said I, ‘I’m seated.” He 
didn’t insist ; and having ordered the 
coachman to drive us to the Pont Neuf, 
we got clear out of the Luxembourg. 
The joy I felt:at escaping from my 
gaolers, and in which D’Avaray par- 
took sincerely, turned all our ideas on 
the side of gaiety ; so that the first 
thing we did after passing the gate, was 
to sing a couplet of the parody of Pen- 
elope : 

“‘ Ca va bien, ca prend bien, 

Ils ne se doutent de rien.” 


“ We met a crowd of people in the 
streets, and a patrole of the National 
Guard, but they never thought of Téok- 
ing into the carriage. When near the 
Pont Neuf, D’Avaray directed the 
coachman to drive to the Quatre Na- 
tions. We met our carriage, which 
waited for us between the Mint and the 
Quatre Nations, in the little street that 
separates both buildings. We made 
the coachman set us down opposite the 
college. He asked if he were content- 
ed with him. ‘ Quite contented,’ said 
D’Avaray ; ‘perhaps I may have you 
after to-morrow.’ We proceeded on 
foot back to the voiteur; D’Avaray 
not to mince (dandiner) in walking. 
At last we found it. I mounted first, 
then Sayer,then D’Avaray. Peronnet 
went on horseback; we cried to the 
postillion, in an English accent, to go 
on to Bourgett, and set off.” 

The fugitives find themselves preced- 
ed on the road by two post-carriages, 
which they endeavour to pass, and 
which disquieted D’Avaray much, till 
Monsieur informs him that they must 
be those of Madame. 

“Day broke upon us near Nauteuil ; 
then Sayer mounted on horseback, 
while Peronnet took his place in the 
carriage; he drew from his pocket the 
diamonds he had carried for me, and 
we concealed them in the back and lin- 
ing of the carriage. I also took the 


burnt cork I had kept for the purpose, 
and blackened my eye-brows, without 
caricature, but sufficiently completed 
to disguise me. Moreover, I determin- 
ed to feign sleep at ail the posts, at least 
till we were at a distance from Paris. 
I took upon me (nor was I once de- 
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ceived) to predict, ‘n parting from each 
post, from the appearance of the pos- 
tilions, whether we should be driven 
well or ill. We travelled at a noble 
rate to Verte Feuille; from thence to 
Svuissons, | promised we should go ata 
wretched pace, and I was right. Dur- 
ing this post, D’Avaray spoke of his 
project of resigning his regiment; I 
was not of his opinion,” &c. “In the 
meanwhile, the postilion answered but 
too well my evil augury of him; we 
could not have been conducted worse. 
So we came to the conclusion, that he 
was certainly president of the club of 
Jacobins at Soissons. But for all our 
roirth, I felt a serious inquietude ; for 
some leagues past I had perceived that 
1 had forgotien at Paris the image 
which my sister had given me, and 
without being more devout than other 
people, this loss tormented me much, 
and gave me more pain than the loss 
of my cave and snuff-box.” 

_ Qo arriving at Soissons, they find a 
band of one of the left wheels broken, 
and, after some debate, determine to 
get on as they could to the next post, 
whither Peronnet should ride on be- 
fore,to have the smith and his work 
ready. ‘They also had a narrow es- 
cape from the Jacobins, the servant of 
M. Tourzelle having denounced his 
master, who was passing out of France, 
and was resting a day or two in the 
neighbourhood. But the youth and 
insignificance of M. Tourzelle saved 
him, and occasioned counter orders to 
be issued by the Jacobin clubs, against 
stopping all travellers. 


‘“‘ The post of Vaurains, which is be- 
tween Soissons and Laon, is a single 
isolated house, where there is absolute- 
ly no one but those occupied and con- 
ave with the post. This seemed to 
me so good an opportunity for stretch- 
ing my legs, that I instantly began to 
descend ; but D’Avaray opposed me 
so frmly, that I was obliged to yield. 
Then I proposed to breakfast; we had 
a paté and some’ Bordeaux, but had 
forgotten to procure bread.—So that in 
eating the crust, we thought on the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, who, when some 
complained to her that the poor had no 
bread, replied, ‘My God, why don’t 
they eat pye-crust then ?? Sayer pleas- 
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ed us much by the information, that all 
the world took us for real English. 
D’Avaray seeing him inclined to talk, 
led the conversation on the affairs of 
the day, upon which the Englishman 
talked quite freely, and made many ob- 
servations that have often struck me 
since—one was, that they began to 
treat the King as if he were a fool— 
( on commencait a traiter le Roi de 
fou); and that it is to be observed, that 
Sayer spoke bad French, and the En- 
glish word fool, which he had certain- 
ly in view, signifies a meaning quite 
different from fou. He made another 
reflection, the justice of which struck 
me, which was, that no one could say 
that there were either aristocrats or de- 
mocrats, since the man who possessed 
but stapences, which was his expres- 
sion, treated as an aristocrat him who 
had got a schelling,” &c. 

They arrive at La Capelle. 

“I soon heard a dispute arise be- 
tween the mistress of the post and Pey- 
ronnet, who always descended to pay: 
the cause of it was this. We travelled 
with three horses, and paid thirty sous 
a-horse. She pretended, and with rea- 
son, that as we were three, we ought to 
pay for four horses. Peyronnet sus- 
tained the contrary, while she threaten- 
ened to give us four horses and two 
postilions. This appeared comical to 
us, to play our lives against ten sous, 
for there was but so much difference 
between three horses at thirty, and four 
at twenty-five sous. D’Avaray told 
her, that it was because we were stran- 
gers that she imposed on us so. ‘ No,’ 
said she, ‘and 1 havea right to give 
you six horses, if I have a mind.’ ‘ Ve- 
ry well,’ said I, certain by the laugh- 
ing of all the postilions at my accent, 
that I should pass fora genuine En- 
glishman, ‘put six horses, I pay but 
five. Soshe began to laugh. Then 
addressing myself to Peyronnet, ‘ Mr. 
Perron,’ said I, ‘pay what madam 
demands, it sha’nt be said that Michel 
Foster had a dispute with a lady for in- 
terest.’ The tone which 1 took, the 
seriousness, the gestures, the accent, 
made this the most comical scene in 
the world; but we took care not to 
laugh. We inquired what regiment 
was in garrison at Avesnes. They 




















told us, it was that of Vintemille. This 
displeased D’Avaray, who had given 
a dinner two years since to the officers 
of this very regiment. It was agreed, 
that he should sit still and backward in 
the carriage as much as possible, and 
we set off. The sun, which had not 
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made its appearance all day, now shone 

so as to oblige me to draw the jalousie 

to screen myself.—This circumstance 

appears but of little importance; but 

we shall soon see the consequences.” 
(To be continued.) 





VARIETIZS. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, &e. 


A remarkable female is noticed by 
the German newspapers, for the extent 
of her learning, particularly in aequir- 
ing languages. She was a native of 
Cologne, by name Maria Schuzman, 
understood twelve languages extremely 
well, and wrote five classically. Ex- 
cess of genius, and perhaps the multi- 
plicity of acquirements, made her at 
length melancholy mad ; and she di- 
ed, it is said, from a debauch in eating 
spiders. 

Captain LayMAn, R. N. in answer to 
a question, “ Where subjects for dis- 
section are to come from ?” suggests, 
that it may be done by gratuitous testa- 
ment, in which the medical profession 
should rise above prejudice, and set the 
example. ‘ My body (says he) indi- 
vidually,might not be of much use; but 
my head (if not knocked off by a shot) 
might be bespoken for Professor Blu- 
menbach’s collection, it would be one 
of the greatest pleasures to me while 
living, to reflect that my remains might 
be useful after death.” 

DR. JOHNSON AND MR. WILKES. . 

It is well known that neither the po- 
litical nor moral principles of John 
Wilkes were, according to the vulgar 
adage, “over and above tight-laced.” 
The story of an extraordinary fraud, 
said to have been practised by this gen- 
tleman on a celebrated Jew, certainly, 
under every consideration, bore hard 
against him, and occasioned the follow- 
ing ready mode of reconciling contro- 
vertible points. When Dr. Johnnson 


was inveigled, by an artifice of friends, 
into Mr. Wilkes’s company, at a large 
dinner, (as stated by his contemporary 
historians, although many particulars 
on record relative to this meeting are 


extremely incorrect,) it was contrived 
so that the parties should sit beside 
each other at the table. Johnson, evi- 
dently disconcerted at the arrangement, 
continued sulky and silent, except new 
and then expressing some short term of 
evident disapprobation; turning his 
brawny shoulders so completely squar- 
ed against his neighbour, that Wilkes 
could not direct his optics askance, on- 
ly to one end of the table. However, 
the witty democrat was happy in the 
uncommon display of his talent for hu- 
mour, and at last something like a 
smile, now and then, seemed to affect 
Johnson’s risible features,—seldom mo- 
ved, and muscular in their movement ; 
till, on hearing an uncommon brilliant 
repartee from Wilkes, he suddenly 
turned round his unwieldly figure, and, 
without a word of previous circumlocu- 
tion, by way of prelude to his address, 
he looked him full in the face, empha- 
tically saying, in no soft cadence, “ Sir, 
I like your humour; but will you be 
pleased to explain to me the story re- 
lative to the Jew whom you cheated 
out of ten thousand pounds!” “ Doc- 
tor, (replied Wilkes, with the most un- 
blushing front,) it is all a d ’d lie.” 
—<“‘ Indeed, (said the doctor,) then, sir, 
that being explained to me, f shall en- 
joy your company with pleasure the 
remainder of the evening.” Johnson’s 
easy simplicity on this occasion, ex- 
tracted a smile from all the company ; 
which was not corrected when, on 
Wilkes happening to retire from ‘the 
room for a few minutes, Johnson, ad} 
dressing the party, expressed a pecu- 
liar gratification at being introduced in- 
to his.company, now that he was as- 
sured, from his own mouth, that all 
that malicious story reported of him 
was a d——d’ lie! 
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BORNHOLM. 

The island of Bornholm may be es- 
teemed, since the loss of Norway, the 
most valuable possession of the crown 
of Denmark, in a mineral point of view. 
There are many causes combine to pre- 
vent an active and thorough investiga- 
tion of its treasures ; amongst the fore- 
most of which may be reckoned the fi- 
nancial embarrassments of Denmark, 
and the jealousies attending an unde- 
fined idea of manorial rights, insepara- 
ble from absolute governments. ‘The 
attempts made by private individuals, 
not natives, have been too limited in 
point of abilities and resources to pro- 
duce any beneficial effects to them- 
selves or to the country. Not long 
since, two scientific gentlemen, Profes- 
sor Oersted and M. Esmark, were sent 
by the government to examine into the 
mineral productions of the island; but 
the superficial examination of the best 
theoretical philosophers must always 
fall greatly short of those discoveries 
which could be made by practical men, 
furnished with the proper powers for 
actual research. Its mineral products 
are coal, excellent iron-stone, copper- 
ore, lead-ore, fire-clay, fire-stone, sand- 
stone, pebbles, and cement. The coal 
hitherto worked is an inferior kind of 
the coal called kennel or canal coal, si- 
milar to the Derbyshire hard coal, 
which burns to a white ash ; it appears, 
however, that an unlimited quantity 
might be raised, and the deeper strata 
are not yet explored. This, in con- 
junction with the other products, might 
render this island the richest spot in or 
near the Baltic; in fact, England in 
miniature. The island is fertile, and 
the inhabitants industrious. They 
bring various articles of provision to 
the supply of Copenhagen, and like- 
wise to the ships passing near the island 
by day-time. 

FEROCITY IN A CAT. 

M. Mariette, a French protestant 
clergyman, who had settled in England 
on account of the persecution which 
had been raised against his religion in 
his native country, lived in very com- 
fortable circumstances at Canterbury, 
as minister of a parish, to which he had 
been appointed by the archbishop. A]- 
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most his whole amusement consisted in 
playing with a large cat, whom he had 
kept ten or twelve years, and constant- 
ly treated with the utmost kindness, 
He had an uncommon .attachment to 
this animal, and when he had no stran- 
gers at the table with him, he always 
gave her upon a separate plate her 
share of the dishes of which he ate 
himself. 

M. Mariette once gave a grand din- 
ner to a number of his friends and 
neighbours, chiefly in compliment of 
his brother, who was then upon a visit 
to him. ‘The abovementioned cat had 
contemplated the preparations for the 
entertainment with secret delight, and 
no doubt expected that she should as 
usual have a plate set before her filled 
with all the delicacies of which the 
company partook. But her master, 
being either too much engaged with his 
company to attend to his favourite ; or, 
which is the more probable supposition, 
wishing to conceal his foible, contented 
himself at dinner with calling his cat to 
him, and throwing her a piece of meat 
over his shoulder. But the jealous an- 
imal disdained to touch it, and did 
not come near him again while he sat 
at the table. About four o’clock the 
company rose from the table. ‘T'woof 
the guests, who wished to take their 
afternoon’s nap, were conducted by M. 
Mariette’s brother into his bed-cham- 
ber, where they laid themselves down 
en the bed, and slept for 2 full hours. 


M. Mariette was now left alone with 
his offended favourite in the room 
where he dined, and soon fell asleep 
upon a sofa. His brother in the mean 
time took a turn in the garden. During 
this silent interval, a servant of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury brought a 
letter from his master for the clergyman. 
His brother hastened to wake him, but 
it was too late; the cat had already 
strangled him. At first the brother be- 
lieved he must have died of an apoplec- 
tic fit, but having called the. other two 
guests, who had been sleeping, into the 
room, they shewed him the marks of 
the cat’s claws upon his brother’s neck, 
which left no doubt respecting the cause 
of his death. 

The murderous animal meanwhile 

















was cunning enough to remain in the 
room, and pretend to be asleep. The 
brother of the deceased now thought of 
an ingenious expedient to ascertain with 
still stronger evidence whether she had 
really been his murderer. Having de- 
sired his two friends to conceal them- 
selves, he tied a string round the leg of 
the murdered person, and placing him- 
self in the corner of the room, drew 
the string in such a manner as to make 
the limb move as if alive, upon which 
the cat, imagining that she still perceiv- 
ed some remains of life in her master, 
and that she had not completely effect- 
ed her purpose, flew again at him, and 
endeavoured to strangle him outright as 
before. M. Mariette, who now requir- 
ed no further evidence, drew his sword 
and pursued the treacherous beast 

which, however, unfortunately escaped, 


HUDSON. 

To give the reader some idea of the 
state of the arts in 1750, Hudson was 
then the greatest painter in England ; 
and the qualification that enabled him 
to hold this decided pre-eminence, was 
the ability of producing a likeness with 
that kind of address, which, by the vul- 
gar, is considered as flattering to the 
person. But after having painted the 
head, Hudson’s genius failed him, and 
he was obliged to apply to one Vanhaa- 
ken to put it on the shoulders, and to 
finish the drapery, of both which he 
himself was entirely incapable. Un- 
luckily, Vanhaaken died, and for a 
time Hudson was driven almost to des- 
pair, and feared he must have quitted 
his lucrative employment: he was, 
however, fortunate enough to meet with 
another drapery painter, named Roth, 
who, though not so expert as the for- 
mer, was yet sufficiently qualified to 
carry on the manufactory. 

HENRY VII. 

Some person giving an account to 
Henry VII. of certain bold proceed- 
ings that had passed in Parliament, 
with many expressions of concern, the 
king, whose heart was callous to the 
feelings of honesty and virtue, replied 
that the most profitable way of weak- 
ening the factious patriots was by pre- 
ferring the chief of them. This prin- 
ciple he had resolved to adhere to, and 
it became a well known rule with him. 
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He also taught, that “ when the most 
sober and wise part of them draweth 
off, the residue are but a rude multitude 
and rope of sand.” 


LEMAN’S BISCUITS. 

If, for the satisfaction of an ignorant 
foreigner, or some uninitiated stranger, 
one were desired to give a good in- 
stance of the means by which im Lon- 
don notoriety may be attained, and 
specify one of the numberless little 
things that give a general name, and 
make a man sought after,—it were 
hard to mention a better or clearer sub- 
ject for the purpose than Leman’s bis- 
cuits. For many years this notable 
man’s narrow shop in ‘Threadneedle- 
street has almost exclusively supplied 
the numerous population of London 
with his crisped manufacture; and 
still the article is unrivalled. No 
bread (the women will have it) eats so 
short. Such is the demand, that, ina 
few minutes after the drawing of his 
oven, the whole batch is sold! Yet he 
holds no patent, and the metropolitan 
bakers have long pined in despair to ar- 
rive at the discovery by which Leman 
gives to the labour of his hands sucks 
winning taste. 

QUIN’S ACCOUNT OF THB SCOTCH. 

Quin being asked if he had ever been 
in Scotland, and how he liked the peo- 
ple, replied, —“ If you mean the lower 
order of them, I shall be at a loss to 
answer you; for had no further ac- 
quaintance with them than by the smell. 
As for the nobility, they are numerons; 
and, for the most part, proud and beg- 
garly. I remember, when I crossed 
from the north of Ireland, into their 
country, I came to a liitle wretched vil- 
lage, consisting of a dozen huts, in the 
style of the Hottentots, the principal 
of which was an inn, and kept by an 
earl. I was mounted on a shrivelled 
quadruped, for there was no certainty 
of calling it a horse, mare, or gelding; 
much like a North Wales goat, but lar- 
ger, and without horns. The whole 
village was up in an instant to salute 
me ; supposing, from the elegance of 
my appearance, that I must be some 
person of a large fortune, and great fam- 
ily. The earlran and took hold of 


my stirrup while J dismounted : then 
turning to his eldest son, who stood by 
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us without breeches, said, ‘ My lord, do 
you take the gentleman’s horse to the 


Stable, and desire your sister, lady Bet- 


ty, to draw him a pint of two-penny; 
for I suppose so greata mon will ha’ 
the best liquor in the whol hous.’ I 
was obliged, (continued Quin,) to stay 
here a whole night, and to make a sup- 
per of rotten potatoes and stinking eggs. 
The old nobleman was indeed very 
cOmplaisant, and made me accept of 
his own bed. I cannot say that the 
dormitory was the best in the world, 
for there was nothing but an old box to 
sit upon inthe room, and there were 
neither sheets nor curtains to the bed. 
Lady Betty was kind enough to apolo- 
gize for the apartment, assuring me, 
many persons of great deegnaty had 
frequently slept in it; and that tho’ the 
blonkets look’d sae block, it was not 
quite four years sin they had been 
washed by the countess her mother, and 
lady Matilda Carolina Amelia Eleonora 
Sophia, one of her younger sisters. 
She then wished me a good night, and 
said the viscount, her brother, would 
take particular care to grease my boots. 
ATHENIAN SAYING. 

It passed into a sort of proverb 
among the Athenians, who seldom said 
any thing without a good reason, that 
health is strengthened, and life preserv- 
ed, by the external use of oil, and in- 
ternal use of honey. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Jews 
in Denmark have received into their 
religious rites one of the ceremonies 
and sacraments of the church of Rome 
viz. confirmation, which all Jewish 
children of both sexes must now con- 
form to.—It is equally remarkable, that 
a son of the bishop of Copenhagen is 
at this moment soliciting for the situa- 
tion of teacher in a Jewish Seminary : 
the salary about 381. per annum. 

NEW WORKS, 

A large volume of Sermons delivered at 
Salters’ Hall, by the late Rev. Hvueu Wor- 
THINGTON, has appeared. Of such works, 
it is seldom that a reviewer can point out 
any peculiar characteristic; and we are 
happy in the present instance tu find an 
exception from the general rule. These 
sermons, 39 in mumber, were taken from 
memory ; and they evince, at the same 
time, the benevolent piety of the preacher , 





and the good taste of the lady from whose 
pen they were committed to the press. The 
sentiments are liberal, and the language al- 
ways correct, often elegant, Whoever will 
read the first Sermon (on Religious Preju- 
dices,) will be convinced of the truth of our 
remarks :— 

“ With respect to opinions or sentiments 
(says Mr. W.) if they happen to differ es- 
sentially from those in which we have been 
educated, but which perhaps, we have little 
studied, we are too apt immediately to pro- 
nounce them erroneous, and we shun such 
persons as dangerous companions ; where- 
as, we should ever bring opinions to the test 
of argument, and defend our sentiments 
with temper and moderation. I once heard 
a sermon on the subject of prejudice from 
aman Iam proud to call my friend—the 
late Dr. Price. It was delivered in this 
house, and the impression it made upon my 
mind will cease but with life. Prejudice 
(said this truly excellent man,) may be 
compared toa misty morning in October ; 
aman goes forth to an eminence, and he 
sees,at the summit of a neighbouring hill, @ 
figure, apparently of gigantic stature, for 
such the imperfect medium through which 
he is viewed would make him appear ; he 
goes forward a few steps, and the figure 
advances towards him ; his size lessens as 
they approach ; they draw still nearer, and 
the extraordinary appearance is gradually, 
but sensibly, diminishing ; at last they 
imeet ; and, perhaps, (said Dr. Price,) the 
the man I had taken for a monsier, proves 
to be my own brother. Never was preju- 
dice more forcibly delineated ” 

We wish we had room for other extracts. 


We have seldom spent a few hours more 
delightfully than in the perusal of Integrity, 
a tale, by Mrs. Hortann. There is acharm 
about this writer’s tales, the cause of which 
we will not attempt to explain, for we are 
not among those who are 

* Still flying from Nature to study her laws, 
And dulling delight by exploring its cause.” 
Our author is, if we may so speak of a fe- 
male, a very masterly writer. Her delinea- 
tions of character have areal Shaksperiau 
truth and beauty about them, which we 
seek in vain in the pages of many whose 
‘‘names are more bruited in men’s mouths.” 
In the volume before us we have a vast va- 
riety of characters depicted. The sweet 
still-life of Mrs. Shelburne and Emily ; the 
busy, sanctimonious, yet not over-scrupu- 
lous, Hastings ; the yet more darkly shaded 
picture of his son ; the generous enthusi- 
astic Tracy ; and the unthinking and dissi- 
pated, yet kind and benevolent, JuliaHora- 
by ; are all delineated with a powerful 
and practised pencil. The story is clever- 
ly and artfully constructed, without being 
involved in needless perplexities ; and the 
interest is of the most intense nature 
throughout. The style is chaste and elegant, 
and the effect of the whole volume is de- 

lightful and interesting ina high degree. 








